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THE FIRST VICTORY. 


HE month of June 1950 marks a great moment in the history 
of the United Nations, a great moment indeed in the whole 


history of civilised man. In that month for the first time the 
vast thirty-year-old machinery for the collective defence of world 


peace has responded to the crucial test. A principle proposed in the 


Foreign Office in 1917, and afterwards adopted as Article XI of the 
League Covenant, has for the first time been actually put into force. 
“ Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of the 
members of the League or not, is hereby declared a matter of concern 
to the whole League, and the League shall take any action that may 


be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations.” [ 


doubt if any member of the U.N. was in the least affected by the 
invasion of South Korea; but the fact of aggression was clear, the 
U.N. call for united action was issued, and fifty-three nations, some 


great, some small, but all free and uncoerced, came forward boldly to 


take the action that was deemed by the U.N. Council to be wise and 
effectual. The future of course is still uncertain. We have by no 
means finished with Korea, and beyond Korea there loom many dark 
issues ; but at least the plan of collective security, to which we have 
professed allegiance but have not been fully faithful for the last thirty 
years, has been tested and has stood the test. 

It is worth while looking back to the origin of this “ League of 
Nations” or ‘“‘ United Nations” peace plan and the principles and 
hopes on which it was based. It came into practical politics in the 
year 1918 as a quite new and almost paradoxical scheme, and the 
nations have taken a good thirty years, terribly expensive but 
instructive years, to get it into their heads. 

There is nothing new in the desire to be saved from war. It is as 
old as the hills, and was particularly strong in the nineteenth century. 
In Liberal circles war was felt to be obsolete, a method only tolerable 
for the uncivilised. The long frontier between the U.S.A. and Canada 
was not defended by a single soldier. The “ militarism ’’ of Germany 
seemed shocking to the rest of Europe. There were two great Peace 
and 1907, started by the Czar and 
thwarted by the Kaiser, which achieved at least some humanising of 
the laws of war. Single nations did a good deal for their own peace. 
The U.S.A. had made no fewer than thirty peace treaties with thirty 
separate nations. The British Government was seeking peace In a 
practical way by taking up with country after country all the points 
about which there was likelihood of friction and settling them one by 
one, so as to produce an entente or good understanding. But in 
general the accepted method of avoiding war was isolation and 
neutrality. Let nations not interfere with other nations, and keep 
clear of the quarrels of their neighbours. 

Why was an entirely new and different meth 
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with the foundation of the League of Nations ? I think there were two 
main factors at work. First, the war of 1914 was a thing new to. 


history ; it was the first world war. It started as a dispute between 
Serbia and Austria which could have been settled in a week by arbitra- 
tion. But ambitions were stirred, a war was started, and into the war 
were sucked, inevitably, almost all the nations of the world, however 


hard some of them, like the U.S.A., strove to keep out of it. No. 
nations were allowed to be neutral except those whose neutrality was — 


for some reason useful to the belligerents. The world had so shrunk, 
the nations were so interlocked, there was so much secret ambition to 
upset the existing world order, that it seemed clear from henceforth that 


any war, or at least any war in which a Great Power was engaged, | 


was likely to drag us all in. War anywhere would be a danger to 
all. 

The other factor was also new to history. In the course of the war 
there had been built up between the Allies a world-wide administrative 


organisation. The great inter-allied system of controls, affecting — 
munitions, ships, transport, food supply, contraband and general 


economic policy, formed for the first time an instrument by which the 


civilised world as a whole—for that was what the Allies with some 


justification claimed to be—could assert its will and maintain inter- 
national law. 

Thus, out of the conditions of the first world war, there had 
emerged a new theory of peace. International law was at last to have 
a sanction behind it. Hitherto war had been one of the normal rights 
of any sovereign nation. Henceforth it was to be an international 
crime. Hitherto peace between nations had been maintained chiefly 
by negative methods, by keeping out of trouble, by conciliatory 
policies, or in special cases by forming a balance of power. Henceforth 
peace was to be enforced by common action and war not merely 
avoided as a danger but prevented as a crime against the international 
community. The nations that wanted peace, it was argued, were an 
overwhelming majority ; all that they needed was some organisation 
of collective action and some instrument for enforcing their will. 
Once organise the peace-loving majority into a League “ with power 
unquestionably superior to any probable combination,” as President 
Wilson put it, and peace would be safe. No nation ever makes a war 
which it expects to lose. 

The argument seemed incontrovertible, yet the plan based upon it 
did not succeed. Was there something wrong with the underlying 
theory ? How much reliance could be placed, for example, on this 
overwhelming “ peace-loving majority ” ? 

To be “ peace-loving,” a critic might well point out, gave no 
assurance whatever that a nation would play its due part in the 
enforcement of collective security. The nations that evaded their 
responsibilities in the Manchurian or Abyssinian crises always gave 
their love of peace as their reason. Nor was the numerical superiority 
of the peaceful any cause for confidence. A half-hearted and hesitating 
multitude is no match for a determined and well-organised minority 
as the Bolsheviki and Fascisti and Nazis successively proved. Indeed 
one might go further. If ninety per cent. of the human race were 
utterly averse to war, it was highly pertinent to inquire what encourage- 
ment that offered to the ambitious few who were quite ready for it; 
tO. ai Germany thirsting for revenge, to a Japan with overflowing 
population and no Lebensvaum, or even to an ambitious gambler like 
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Mussolini. The war had let loose many dangerous ideas and emotions 
which could not be calculated in mere numerals. 

A still greater miscalculation was due to forgetting the changes 
that were bound to result from the transition from war to peace. 
The nations on the League Council after 1918 were decent colleagues, 
but they were not held together by bonds of immediate vital interest 
as the Allies had been in the war. Again, the great inter-allied controls, 
which in the war had formed such an irresistible instrument, did not 
last on in peace time. They were still in existence when Article XVI 
of the Covenant was drawn up, with its elaborate provisions of boycott 

-and blockade to paralyse the war-maker without bloodshed. With 
the controls in force that could have been done ; but before the peace 
treaty was signed the controls were dropped, and the whole plan of 
checking the aggressor by “economic sanctions’’ had become 
precarious if not quite impracticable. A boycott requires considerable 
sacrifices from those imposing it, and is not really effective unless it is 
determined and unanimous. Considering the temptation, it was too 
much to expect that every nation would do its full international duty. 
Thus the hope of coercing an aggressor by economic sanctions seemed 
to follow President Wilson’s original scheme of coercing him by 
“public opinion” into the realm of recognised illusion. President 
Wilson himself had in the end reluctantly admitted that, if other 
means failed, the League must use “ force, overwhelming force as 
but he persisted in refusing to provide it with any “ police force ” or 
international army, and public opinion in Britain and America warmly © 
supported him. It protested strongly against ‘‘ international 
militarism.” To the French this state of mind appeared “ trés Anglo- 
Saxon.” If the League was to use force, they argued, it must have a 
force to use. More cogently still, if the League’s true purpose was to 
deter the aggressor, not merely to conquer him, it was surely wiser 
to let him see plainly that the League force was really there. To the 
very end Léon Bourgeois pleaded for a League force, but Clemenceau, 
not much believing in the League anyhow, preferred to let the Anglo- 
Saxons have their way. 

But behind all these particular obstacles and weaknesses in the 
great plan for collective security there lay another more fundamental 
difficulty. To make the League really successful it would have been 
necessary, straight off, to make some hundreds of millions of ordinary 
people take in a new idea, quite foreign to their habits, and adapt 
themselves fully to an unprecedented state of facts. The plain man 
was puzzled. And as for the doctrine, was it not contrary to common 
sense to expect a peaceful nation to plunge into threats of war, and 
possibly war itself, on account of every quarrel that might break out 
in any part of the world? For America at least it was contrary to all 
tradition. Had not her ancestors fled from Europe simply to escape 
from its tyranny and its incessant quarrels? Were they now to be 
sucked back into that maelstrom, and into every maelstrom of the 
world ? When the Senate failed, by a very narrow margin, to ratify 
the Peace Treaty containing the Covenant, there can be little doubt 
that the mass of the people heaved a sigh of relief. 

The effect on other nations was twofold. The League was formed ; 
nearly all the civilised nations were in it. But without America it 
was much less strong. The “ unquestioned superiority ” was no 
longer clear, though probably the League had always enough strength 
if it had had enough faith and courage. But America’s desertion had 
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undermined the faith and courage as well as the strength. There was 
vacillation everywhere. Most governments fell back at critical moments 
into the old nineteenth-century streams of thought. How could they 
be expected to risk their people’s lives and ships for the sake of the 
miserable Chinese Government of Manchuria, for a slave-holding, 
half-barbarous nation like Abyssinia, or even for Czechoslovakia with 
its slice of disaffected Germans ? They would not see that the thing 
at stake was not the interest of the particular nation attacked at the 
moment but the permanent maintenance of law and peace throughout 
the world. So, naturally, slip by slip, the firm ground failed beneath 
our feet and brought down upon us the avalanche of the second 
world war. All because the great civilised nations had not yet learned 
their lesson. And now, it seems, they have done so ; the thirty years 
and the great catastrophe have done their work. 

If we look back on the long failure of the collective effort to prevent 
war, we can see that there were three great sources of weakness. The 
first was the absence of America, and now America has returned. The 
great absentee is now the centre of the whole structure, both in 
collective defence and in an immense and unparalleled work of 
collective charity to a war-wounded world. Experience has converted | 
America, and America’s conversion has re-established the faith of all 
the western democracies. 

That first source of weakness has been corrected by our common 
sufferings. The second is in process of correction by our common 
fears. The alarm spread by Russian aggression has united all her 
possible victims in a close and almost instinctive alliance. France and 
Germany, Greece and Turkey, England and India, not to speak of 
America, are bound together by a vital interest. And the “ inter- 
allied controls’ of the first world war are in process of being re- 
constructed in the network of treaties for economic co-operation, from 
Marshall Aid to O.E.E.C. and Mr. Truman’s Fourth Point. 

The third weakness was the lack of any United Nations defence 
force, clearly conspicuous and ready for immediate action should need 
occur. The lack was met in the Korean crisis by the fortunate presence 
of American forces in Japan; but that was only a historical accident, 
and the time-lag in producing effective help from other U.N. members 
might well have had tragic results. Now, by the Assembly’s acceptance 
of the Acheson proposals, the paralysis of the Council has been evaded 
and there will be at every danger point a U.N. commission on the 
watch, and in the forces of every U.N. member a body of troops, of 
known numbers and armament, ready to act at once for the defence 
of peace. The change is enormous. The great plan has worked, and 
has been made stronger for its work in the future. 

This is not of course to say that our dangers are over, or even that 
we have as yet the means of adequately meeting them. If the U.N. is 
stronger, so are its enemies. Much has yet to be done both for defence 
and for economic recovery. The task before us is hard. We have to 
re-build the shattered fabric of our free Western civilisation while 
a great antagonist works hard to complete its ruin. That is the essence 
of the cold war, a difficult and ever-changing conflict to which we can 
as yet see no end. It is sometimes said that we of the free nations 
have no strong faith with which to match the fanaticism of the 
Communist revolutionary ; but that is not true. He may have his 
wild apocalyptic promises, his self-contradictory proletarian dictator- 
ships, his maniacal aim of producing world-wide bliss by the misery 
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and failure of all the “ capitalist ” or non-Russian world. We have 
for basic groundwork, freedom and common sense, a regard for truth 
rather than illusion and good will rather than hate, and for inspiration 
that eternal Hellenic or Christian tradition which is bred in our bones 
and shapes the fabric of our hopes for mankind. 

GILBERT MURRAY. 


AMERICA’S MOVE TO THE RIGHT. 


HENEVER a mid-term election in the United States shows a 
WV large turnover of votes without a party victory in Congress 
it is customary to say that this implies a confused national 
situation and a marked difficulty in estimating the trends of opinion. 
As a matter of fact the November poll, which closed a distressingly 
bitter campaign, yielded results that were not far from the forecasts. 
The soothsayers had been extremely cautious, for the plainest of all 
reasons. Two years ago they were confounded by President Truman’s 
triumph and were not going to be caught again. There was, however, 
one certainty to which they might have trusted. The surprising 
Democratic success of 1948 could not be repeated. The Republicans 
were sure of gaining many seats, for their opponents in the House of 
Representatives had an unreal total. It is now reduced by- more than 
half. Their margin of twelve in the Senate (adequate in a chamber of 
ninety-six if the party were united) was in manifest peril. The one 
question of importance was whether the President’s party could retain 
control of the Senate for the remaining two years of the Truman term ; 
and the central point of the result is that the Senate is lost. The party 
majority is reduced to two. This enables the Democrats to retain the 
chairmanships of committees, but that does not mean they are still 
in power. Once again Washington displays the recurrent anomaly of 
the United States Constitution. A President who was confirmed in office 
by a decisive national vote is now confronting a Congress that, from 
January next, will be hostile to nearly all his measures. Woodrow 
Wilson’s view was that the President first of all should be a legislative 
leader. Although backed by large majorities in the expiring Congress, 
Mr. Truman has not enjoyed that authority. The November vote has 
put it beyond his reach. 

The political outlook was transformed in July by Korea. A storm of 
indignation was aroused by the American reverses. The Press reflected 
a condition of the public temper to which there was no parallel in living 
memory. Cataracts of denunciation were emptied upon the Depart- 
- ments in Washington, and there was a terrific demand for the heads of 
the men responsible. For two years past the United States had 
been engaged upon a vast enterprise of defence. The expenditure was 
stupendous, and security in the Far East was, of course, a special 
American interest. What, then, had been allowed to happen? Why 
this complete surprise in Korea ? Who were the guilty men? For it 
appeared to be everywhere taken for granted that the blame must rest 
upon the heads of Government departments and the fighting Services. 
The Secretary of Defence, Mr. Louis Johnson, was sacrificed. His 
dismissal was not to be wholly explained by the news from Korea, 
since it was well known that as head of the new Department of Defence 
he was in conflict with other branches of the Government and with the 
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General Staff. This removal gave Mr. Truman the opportunity for a 
most popular stroke. He appointed Mr. George Marshall, thus adding 
to his Administration a soldier-statesman of unique standing. 

The impact of Korea upon the election campaign was immediate but 
complicated. There was a month of anger and dismay. At the hands 
of a puny Asiatic people the United States was being subjected to a 
humiliation without precedent. The common man was tempted to 
feel that in a sense this was worse even than Pearl Harbour, for, after all, 
Japan was a great military and naval Power. If the election had befallen 
in August the crash would have been shattering. The second stage 
afforded a sharp contrast. When the tide turned, the American public 
could see not only the speed of the landings, the efficiency of organisation 
and the effect of the first successes, but also the results of action by the 
United Nations. World opinion had, for the first time, been mobilised 
against the aggressor, and collective force was now a reality. Fury 
against Washington gave place to a general feeling of satisfaction. 
The Services had responded to the crisis. Whatever might be wrong 
with defence policy or the men charged with putting it into effect, the 
Army and Navy were prompt and invincible. Northern Korea, it was — 
assumed, was being overrun with true American vigour and finality ; 
the campaign would be rounded off in the manner that, after the » 
subjugation of Japan, Americans had come to associate with their 
Commander in the Far East. But these plaudits were sadly premature. 
Towards the end of October the presence of Chinese divisions was 
recognised. General MacArthur had to announce the appearance in the 
field of a new enemy and the opening of another campaign with 
unforseeable possibilities. This news darkened the sky as the last 
moves were being made on the eve of polling day. If the outlook in 
early November had resembled that on October 1st the Eighty-second 
Congress would have emerged in a vastly different shape. 

The Korean war in its three stages had a varying effect upon the 
Republicans. Their leaders, with Senator Taft at the head, were still 
upholding the isolationist position. They could not be other than hos- 
tile to military adventure in the Far East. It was known that the 
General Staff had held Korea to be indefensible and outside the range 
of the United States’ plan of Pacific security. Evacuation when the 
republic was set up in 1947 had been based upon both strategic and 
political decisions, and, moreover, Republican insistence upon the 
limitation of America’s external commitments embraced economic 
arguments of many kinds. A war situation, in any case, makes defence 
of the Administration during election fever a difficult task ; and Korea 
made the President and the State Department all the more vulnerable 
because this was, undeniably, war without a policy for settlement. The 
armies of the United Nations, manifestly, would not be halted at the 
38th Parallel. The aggressors could not be defeated without the 
invasion of the North. The claim of Syngman Rhee to authority over 
the whole peninsula would, of course, be rigorously dealt with by the 
Security Council, and the future was the concern of the United Nations. 
But in the meantime, and apart from the danger of China’s interven- 
tion, what about the Manchurian frontier, the proposed United 
Nations Commission and the interim government if, as was devoutly 
hoped, General MacArthur’s task should be completed in the not 
distant future ? And then, for the electorate, there was the perennial 
question of compulsory military service, the extension of the draft, 
always a bitter portion for the women voters. Korea, in a word, 
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provided abundant material of mischief during an election campaign 
that could be described as all confusion. 

Nevertheless, although Korea filled the front pages for four months 
before the poll, it was far from being the central issue of the conflict. 
Mr. Truman's home policies—civil rights, social security, a national 
medical service and the rest—had been prominent in Congress and 
nearly all held up. The President, further, had failed to obtain repeal 
or even amendment of the Taft-Hartley labour law. But even so it 
had become clear before midsummer that the dominant issue of the 
election would be foreign policy in general. That famous and fortunate 
compact, the bipartsian formula which Mr. Truman had inherited 
from: his predecessor, had fallen apart. Its end was in sight when Mr. 
Marshall closed his short spell as Secretary of State and when the useful 
work of Senator Vandenberg was cut short by illness. Mr. Dean 
Acheson, the new Secretary of State, was now a centre of storm. 
He had become the object of abuse, particularly in the Senate, beyond 
the experience of any holder of his high office for a hundred years past, 
not excepting even W. J. Bryan. This is a new development in political 
tactics. The Secretary of State, who is Foreign Minister and senior 
member of the Cabinet, has hitherto stood by consent far above the 
battle. Mr. C. E. Hughes in the 1920s, for instance, was as remote as 
a Supreme Court Judge. Mr. Cordell Hull, time after time, was worth 
some millions of votes to Roosevelt. Mr. George Marshall was sacro- 
sanct. But to Mr. Acheson has been accorded an undesirable eminence 
that, as recently as two years ago, would have seemed impossible. He 
is highly qualified. At successive conferences in Europe he has won 
golden opinions, which were underlined by his appearances before the 
United Nations. Since coming under attack in Washington he has 
received cordial endorsement from three former Secretaries of State by 
reason, as they stated, of his loyal continuance of American policies 
already well established. 

Why, then, this singular vendetta, carried on with a vindictive 
persistence such as is usually reserved for party politicians in the thick 
of the fight ? The answer is not easy to summarise. Along with the 
full disclosure of Russian purposes in the United Nations there came a 
realisation that the Peking Government commands all China. The long 
and costly American adventure in support of the Kuomintang had 
effected nothing. Chiang Kai-shek was defeated and discredited, 
although General MacArthur refuses to admit the force of the evidence. 
The old isolationists and their allies in Congress are united in a deter- 
mined effort to detach the United States from the international policy 
which, with certain exceptions, had seemed to be predetermined by the 
victories of 1945 and America’s consequent world position. Specifically, 
the isolationist aim is to bury for ever the fame and influence of 
Franklin Roosevelt. In the election campaign the attacks were con- 
centrated upon the Yalta agreements (denounced as, on the eve of 
victory, a fatal surrender to Russia) and, for the denigration of 
Mr. Acheson himself, upon China and Formosa. In this viciously 
entangled business there is, perhaps, nothing more curious than the 
accusation that the Truman-Acheson policy of “‘ appeasing ’’ Peking 
had amounted to the handing over of China, and therefore of half 
Asia, to the Communist Power. For this same policy, until the 
unavoidable changes urged by Mr. Marshall, had involved on behalf 
of Chiang Kai-shek the pouring out of American money to the extent 
of an estimated total approaching $2,000 millions, while Mr. Acheson 
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was reaffirming America’s refusal of Communist China’s admission to 
the United Nations. Such facts as these were successfully obscured 
during the whole year. His enemies succeeded in building up the 
Secretary of State into a serious liability for the President and his 
party to carry. 

The election exhibited, to an unusual extent, the importance of a 
number of city and regional contests ; and in the result these proved 
disastrous to Mr. Truman. Mr. Chester Bowles, a sound progressive, 
lost the governorship of Connecticut. Mr. James Roosevelt, the great 
President’s eldest son, failed against the firmly placed Governor Warren 
in California. The defeat of Senators Tydings in Maryland and Scott 
Lucas in Illinois is a heavy blow to the Democrats. The contest in 
Ohio was looked upon throughout the land as of vital significance. 
Senator Robert Taft had to fight more fiercely than ever before for his 
seat. He retained it by an immense majority, despite the fact that the 
Labour Act of which he was the architect had served to unite against 
him the two great union federations, the A.F. of L.and the C.I.O. His 
energy in the field was inexhaustible. It was noticed that he pointedly 
ignored his Democratic opponent ; and why not ? Mr. Ferguson is a 
minor Ohio politician. Americans know that a weak candidate is not 
seldom, by the vagaries of the party machine, pitted against a for mid- 
able vote-getter. This was the fortune of Governor Dewey in New 
York. Mr. Taft was not fighting Mr. Ferguson. He was measuring 
himself against the President and Mr. Acheson. His victory is an event, 
first because it increases the weight of this able Mid-Westerner in the 
Senate, and secondly because it provides the successful group of 
isolationists, before whom a number of Mr. Truman’s much-needed 
supporters went down, with a resolute and untiring leader. We need 
not, however, at this early date hazard any guess as to the presidential 
chances of 1952. Senator Taft, admittedly, is to-day in a decidedly 
stronger position than he was on the two earlier occasions when his 
name stood in the list of Republican favourites. But who would dare 
to deny that before the next great assize the American people may well 
be calling for a Chief Executive far removed in purpose and training 
from the model of Senators and State governors ? 

By the time the new Congress assembles in January the fateful 
question as to extended war in the Far East will have been answered 
by events. Should the new year not be blackened by the irrevocable, 
all Western Europe will be looking anxiously to Washington for 
evidences of change in the policy of aid and co-operation consequent 
upon the balance of parties. The Senators who now make a compact 
group against the Administration give strong encouragement to the 
opposition right wing, from which no mercy for the Truman measures 
is to be expected. But it is well to remember that the crucial decisions 
taken when the Republicans were in command were not determined 
by party views or sectional interests. Congress yielded to the pressure 
of forces that override all argument. Votes were given for Marshall Aid 
‘ for economic reconstruction, and for Atlantic defence: and on the 
morrow of the election Mr. Truman acted as though the same reasons 
were operating to the fullest extent. In unqualified terms he commended 
to Congress the Gordon Gray report on present-day Europe and the 
realities that would emerge after Marshall Aid. He took occasion to 
reaffirm the imperative need for maintaining the unity of American 
foreign policy. The President, more realistic than the Senators, was 
taking his stand upon the fact that, in continuous crisis, the 
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policy of a leading Power is shaped by implacable forces that move the 
world. Nor, when the testing hour arrives, is there any need to give 
fresh emphasis to the actuality of which the whole nation is aware. The 
vital American decisions depend upon Russia. Upon the basis of 
resistance to ageressive Communism all parties and factions are agreed. 


It would be impossible for any summary of the American situation, 
however brief, to conclude without definite mention of the prevailing 
state of the national mind, the intense and sustained anti-Communist 
terror by which the year 1950 has been dominated. Two recent develop- 
ments in Washington stand out: first, Senator McCarthy’s insistent 
alarms concerning hidden Communist traitors in Government offices 
and especially in the State Department ; and secondly, the McCarran 
Bill, ordering the registration of all Communist organisations and the 
ruthless exclusion of European suspects by means of the immigration 
law. This Bill was vetoed by the President, and then instantly carried 
over his head by a panic vote. Senator McCarthy meanwhile is unde- 
terred by rebuttals, no matter how irrefutable ; and in the November 
polls nothing was more disturbing than the success ot his adherents over 
those Senators who had been most active in exposing his tactics and 
blowing his charges into the air. McCarthyism is a truly affrighting 
symptom of the hour. 

During more than two years the prevailing fear has been dramatised, 
in a shattering form, by the two trials of Alger Hiss. They comprise 
a tragedy of cumulative sensation, of dark mystery and bitter 
suffering, for which, we may be sure, there is no parallel to be found in 
the court annals of any land. 

Alger Hiss, an exceptionally fortunate lawyer-civil-servant, was an 
officer of the State Department who accompanied Roosevelt to Yalta 
and was organising secretary to the San Francisco conference at which 
the United Nations was born. He passed from Government service to 
the highly paid headship of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. He was completely trusted and had many friends in high 

laces. 

. In August, 1948, an ex-Communist and former secret agent of the 
Soviet underground, Whittaker Chambers, accused Hiss of having been 
his accomplice in the transfer of secret documents from the State 
Department to the Russians. Both men were protected by the statute 
of limitations from prosecution for treason or espionage. Hiss was 
indicted for perjury. He met every charge with a flat denial. A first 
long trial ended with a split jury ; a second, in July last, with conviction 
and a sentence of five years’ imprisonment. The case is now before the 
Court of Appeals in New York State. It cannot finish there. The end, 
indeed, is not yet in sight. The one thing certain is that the harvest of: 
this astounding affair must be further conflict, anguish and ruin. — 

There is no possibility of assessing the results thus far in American 
public life—as regards well-known persons, political and social groups, 
the agencies of justice, liberal movements and the national community 
as a whole. Ever since the opening scenes of this lamentable chapter 
one comment in particular has passed from mouth to mouth. It is that 
on one side or the other an incredible structure of falsehood has been 
raised, The whole shocking business, moreover, is wrapt in suspicion. 
If Alger Hiss is guilty, what was the motive? Why should an 
ambitious and successful public servant choose so grotesque a path to 
self-destruction ¢ S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


WE MUST WIN THE FIRST ROUND. 


Our first duty and need is to keep open the seas, and our second duty 1s to 
obtain superiority in the air. These have the first claims upon the man- 
power of our 44 million in the British islands. We can never hope to have 
an army or army munition industries comparable to those of the great 
Continental Military Powers.—Mr. Winston Churchill to Premier 
Stalin, September 21st, 1946, quoted in The Grand Allance, p. 414. 


Defence, current interest and action appear to be centred in the 

increase of our military force available for the land defence of 
Continental Europe. Adequate provision for such an increase would, 
of course, constitute a heavy drain not only on our man-power, but on 
our available financial and industrial resources, at the expense of the 
requirements of the sea and air forces. Realism, rather thans ideology, 
experience of the two recent Great Wars rather than an optimistic fore- 
cast with doubtful justification, should guide our judgment. Military 
opinion in this country and abroad, which has evoked little or no 
contradiction, is to the effect that, under present circumstances, 
Russian troops could be on the Channel coast within a period varying 
from three weeks to three months. Even should the proposals put 
forward recently in various quarters be approved and materialise in 
practice, all that we could expect would be that in three years’ time we 
might have a fair chance of defeating a Russian invasion of Western 
Europe. Meanwhile we should be risking another “ Dunkirk,” with 
all its consequences in the further prosecution of the war. Also the 
immense effort which would be required of this country in order to 
produce even ten fully equipped divisions for service on the Continent 
would have been highly detrimental in its effect on our preparations in 
the air and afloat. 

Whether or not the great war for which we are preparing against 
Russian aggression opens with a full-scale invasion by that country 
across her frontiers in Europe or elsewhere, or whether she would prefer, 
as did Germany in the first war, to await the result of the opening 
hostilities by sea and air forces, it seems certain that among her 
initiatory operations would be an air attack on this country on the 
largest possible scale. We are well within the range of modern bombing 
aircraft from Russian bases, while should the land attack across her 
European frontier commence at the same time, each step in advance 
would reduce the range and so facilitate the air operation. The atomic 
bomb cannot be relied upon to prevent this. Even if the use of this 
weapon is decided upon, the area of Russian territory is too vast for 
it to have decisive effect, and the bomb could not be used to stem her 
advance once her armies had crossed their own frontier. The attack 
would be directed against targets of which the positions are well known 
to an enemy, and those selected in the first place would, there is little 
occasion to doubt, be those chosen by the Germans in the second war— 
viz. aerodromes in the first place, then, in order of priority, ports and 
harbours, great industrial centres, transport facilities such as railways 
and bridges, and lastly great administrative centres, especially the 
capital. In the second war the result of the successful Battle of Britain, 
a success achieved only by dint of great sacrifice, while it did little to 
prevent the continuance during the war of bombing operations of 
varying intensity, had the valuable effect that we had not been defeated 
in the first round of the war, and were consequently able to take little 
account of any prospect of invasion, and so could concentrate on the 


P the acceleration now in progress of our preparation for National 
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training and equipment of our army and the preparations for its 
employment overseas. Time would not permit of the receipt of full 
and effective assistance from the United States, whose commitments in 
the Pacific area would, moreover, impose a considerable limitation 
on the strength of their reinforcement, and tor defence against the 
initial attack we would rely only on our own strength in the air together 
with that of the United States already in this country, and on our own 
anti-aircraft defences. Such an attack as has been referred to, if only 
partly successful, would seriously hamper our mobilisation, and would 
impede and delay our essential supplies of men, oil, food, raw materials, 
and war equipment from our great Ally and from our own Dominions. 
The preparation of the armies without which eventual victory cannot 
‘be achieved would be indefinitely delayed. 

Our probable sufferings may be judged by those actually endured 
during the late war, when we were believed at itscommencement to have 
in Great Britain an air force of a strength three-quarters that of the 
Germans. We have been informed that the Russian Air Force strength 
is approximately 25,000 aeroplanes. The actual strength of our air 
force has not, apparently, been made public, but it cannot be anything 
approaching these numbers, and moreover a large proportion is neces- 
sarily employed abroad as required by our treaty obligations and for the 
defence of our possessions. Notwithstanding the American support 
already mentioned, what result, under existing circumstances, could 
be expected of a repetition of the Battle of Britain and subsequent 
bombing operations ? Only a very large increase in all components of 
our air arm and of our anti-aircraft organisation could save us from 
the serious handicap which would arise from total, or even partial, 
defeat in the intial air attack of the enemy in the war against which we 
are arming. 

Successful defence of the sea routes is of equal importance to that 
against air attack. The enemy will without doubt exercise to the full 
the advantage of the aggressor in choosing the date of the opening of his 
attacks. He will take care, as did the Germans in both wars, that the 
outset of the war finds his submarines stationed in such positions as to 
meet with many targets before our anti-submarine measures are fully 
in action. In the late war, as well as in the first, we barely escaped 
defeat in the submarine attack, and in neither war were we wholly 
successful. Russia, according to statements in Parliament and elsewhere, 
has 260 (other estimates have given 370) submarines, many of the 
latest types, and has had the full benefit of the German experience of 
the last war in their design, construction, maintenance and operation. 
Bases for submarines are not, owing to the long endurance which is one 
of their features, of such importance as for land, air and oversea 
operations. Russia has, however, her bases in North Russia, the Baltic, 
the Black Sea and Siberia immediately available, and should our land 
defence on the Continent fail she will have, as did Germany in the late 
war, the French ports in the Atlantic and Mediterranean. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Swedish Navy has recently stated that Russia 
has about 100 submarines in the Baltic. Our principal anti-submarine 
defence must, of course, be in the vicinity of Great Britain, and with 
our convoys, but we must also maintain in condition ready for action at 
very short notice anti-submarine defences everywhere on the high seas 
where our troop and cargo carrying ships are to be found on pee 
passage to these islands, and we must be ready to eee ee - 
out delay our convoy and mine-sweeping systems. The modern — 
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submarine has a great range, and ubiquity must be countered with 
ubiquity. ; } 

A thorough control of the sea from the first days of the war is essential. 
It is scarcely necessary to justify this statement, but, without further 
elaboration, it may be observed that one third of the merchant vessels 
operating during the late war were oilers, that we produce no oil in this 
country, and that each of our three great fighting forces is dependent on 
oil for its every movement. Although sea control is of equal importance 
to control of the air, it is achieved more slowly and less dramatically, 
though none the less equally surely. It may, accordingly, be possible 
to accept a somewhat less immediate development of our anti-submarine 
forces than is the case with those of the air. Nevertheless, the construc- 
tion of the attacking ships, and of the many subsidiaries required for 
their operation such as mine-layers and mine-sweepers, and especially 
the coastal aeroplanes which operated so effectively in close co-operation 
with naval forces in the late war, must be proceeded with at high 
pressure if we are to be saved the anxieties of Ig17 and 1941-43 when 
our margin of national safety sank to such a low point. 

In the peak months, February to July 1917, of the submarine 
campaign in the first war, a monthly average of 255 merchant vessels of — 
all nationalities was being sunk by submarines in the Arctic, Atlantic, | 
Bay of Biscay and home waters, together with sixty in the Mediter- | 
ranean, and during this period sixty-two submarines only (out of a 
total force of about 100) were constantly at sea. Dealing with the 
submarine warfare in April 1917, the official naval history of the war 
states ‘“everything combined to show that the Allies were really within 
sight of disaster.”” The U.S. Ambassador, Mr. Page, after many con- 
ferences with our Admiralty and Government, when pressing his own 
Government for the assistance of twenty-seven U.S. destroyers, said in 
April 1917, “‘The British transport of troops and supplies is strained to 
the utmost, and the maintenance of the armies in the field is threatened. 
There is food enough here to last the civil population only not more than 
six weeks or two months. I cannot exaggerate the pressing and im- 
mediate danger of this situation. There is no time to be lost.” And 
again in July 1917, “ The Germans are winning the war, and they are 
winning it on the sea.’’ At the close of the war we had an anti-submarine 
fleet of 551 destroyers, torpedo boats and P-boats, as well as no less 
than 3,700 patrol craft of various descriptions, a large proportion of 
which was employed on patrol service. 

At the commencement of the second war we possessed, in the words 
of the official “‘ Battle of the Atlantic,” ‘‘ some 200 asdic fitted vessels,”’ 
and by the end of the war British and Allied Navies had 2,000 such 
craft. Yet the Germans in the course of the war sank no less than 2,775 
British and Allied merchant ships, as against a total in the first war of 
4,837, though owing to increase in the size of ships, the total tonnages 
sunk were almost identical. The “Battle of the Atlantic’ sum- 
marises the operations as “a ruthless and protracted campaign 
which, but for the grace of God, might well have brought about not 
merely the defeat of Britain and the disruption of the British Empire 
but the eventual Axis domination of the world.” Mr. Churchill in the 
second volume of his Second World War says: “‘ The only thing that 
ever really frightened me during the war was the U-boat peril. Invasion, 
I thought, even before the air battle, would fail. But now our life-line 
... was endangered. The week ending September 22nd, 1940, showed the 
highest rate of loss since the beginning of the war, and was in fact 
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greater than any we had suffered in a similar period in 1917.’ He 
refers later to the campaign as “a life and death struggle.”’ Yet our 
present strength in anti-submarine craft appears to be limited to 111 
destroyers, 167 frigates, and 65 mine-sweepers, together with about 
200 motor torpedo boats and a large number of motor launches. Our 
strength, moreover, is very low in the cruisers and aircraft carriers so 
essential for the protection of our convoys, as well as for the multifarious 
duties incumbent upon them if we are to retain our control of the sea 
communications. It should also be borne in mind that so long a time 
is required for the building ot such craft that their paucity and difficulty 
of replacement is likely to impose a serious limit on their employment. 
We have scrapped many of the older battleships and cruisers which 
would have been of such value in the defence of convoys against surface 
raiders. We have also scrapped many old destroyers which, though 
undoubtedly requiring some expenditure to maintain them inreasonably 
efficient condition, could certainly have performed some of the less 
important duties incumbent on that class of ship. It is to be hoped that 
the existing provision may prove adequate for the opening of the 
campaign, but it seems doubtful in the extreme, in the face, especially, 
of the much greater range of modern submarines and the necessity of a 
dispersion of the defending forces which would be required wherever, 
in the seven seas, British ships are moving. 

In the peacetime strategy of National Defence it is the sea and air 
forces on which we must concentrate. A great army we must always 
have, but an army ona Continental scale can only be obtained in peace 
at the detriment of the other two fighting forces. Such an army might 
or might not assure the defence of the Low Countries and of France ; 
should it do so it would certainly have been at the cost of great dis- 
advantage and danger resulting from sea and air inferiority. If, on the 
other hand, it should not succeed we should in all probability be faced, 
as has already been observed, with another “ Dunkirk ” evacuation, in 
addition to having incurred the dangers and disadvantages already men- 
tioned. We should firmly decline to accept what appears to be the conten- 
tion of France that it is our duty to provide, for Continental purposes, a 
land force in proportion to our population of the same strength as that of 
Powers whose territorial integrity depends upon superiority on land. 
We should impress upon the French that in devoting the major part 
of our war effort to the achievement of sea and air superiority, we 
should be relieving them of all concern for their sea communications, 
that our counter-bombing would be as much to their advantage as to 
ours, that our financial sacrifice would be as great as theirs, indeed 
probably (as at present) considerably greater, and above all that we 
should be ensuring as far as our resources permit the maintenance in 
the highest condition of efficiency of the only advanced base for the 
- Allied anti-Communist forces which geographical conditions render 
feasible. 

The facts should be fully appreciated that in both the first and 
second world wars we narrowly escaped defeat in the submarine 
campaign, in the second we narrowly escaped defeat in the air. In no 
one of these cases did we achieve, after immense demands on our 
resources of man-power, material and industry, any approach to 
complete success, and throughout the war our partial failure was the 
cause of a handicap to our war effort. We cannot afford again to take 
these risks, or to incur this handicap for the later phases of the war. We 
must ensure, as far as possible, that in the next war there shall be no 
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‘Pearl Harbour” and also no ‘“‘ Dunkirk.” Nor should there be 
incomplete victories in the Battle of Britain and the Battle of the 
Atlantic, and no failures of our arms such as those of Norway, Crete and 
Malaya. Military strength on land, over and above a certain maximum, 
is required only when sea and air power shall have rendered offensive 
land operations practicable, and advantageous to our cause. Sea and 
air power must be provided in advance, not only in order that we may 
continue to exist as a nation but that we may be enabled to make the 
utmost contribution which is in our power to the Allied cause. The 
experience of both world wars has shown that, sooner or later, and 
always after incurring risks of complete failure, a great expansion of 
sea and air strength has become necessary to the success of our military 
operations. What is advocated here is that this expansion should take 
first place in our peacetime preparations, and so avert the great risks 
referred to, as well as allow the large expansion of the army, without 
which full success cannot be achieved, to proceed with the minimum oi 
handicap from the current sea and air attacks of the enemy. If we are 
to be successful in the next war, we must win the first round, and we 
cannot expect to do so unless all possible priority and driving power is 
given to the requirements for defence from attack by sea and air. Ii 
this is assured in full measure, development of the superior resources 03 
the anti-Communist allies must ensure victory. 
SYDNEY R. FREMANTLE. 


RECOVERY IN WESTERN GERMANY. 


HE writer has had the opportunity of visiting Western Germany 
each year since the end of the war and noting the gradual 
progress of rehabilitation and reconstruction. It has been in 
its political aspects a change from utter dejection and sullen sub- 
servience to growing self-assertion and the will to be again a European 
Power. The constitutional development has been indeed chequered 
and checked by the division of Germany into two rigidly separate 
States, precariously meeting at the old capital, but there, too, severed 
from one another in the political, economic and cultural institutions. 
Even in the three Western zones the pattern of the constitutional 
order is complicated by novel experiments in local government. In 
the British zone there are provincial parliaments with limited legis- 
lative powers in the three ‘‘ Lands’ ; Nord-Rhein-Westfalen, which is 
the western area of the Rhine and the Ruhr, Niedersachsen, which is 
the central area, and Schleswig-Holstein in the north. Each has a 
separate legislative chamber and ministry ; and each has its British 
headquarters and its hierarchy of supervising, executive and judicial 
British officials. Over all is the High Commissioner’s office; and 
over the three zones the German Federal Government. 

The material and economic recovery is more impressive than the 
political. Arriving at Frankfort, which is the nodal point of the three 
Western zones, it is striking that the airfield and the railway station 
have almost regained their pre-war solidity and their pre-war traffic. 
If Bonn is the chosen political centre of Western Germany, where the 
parliament for the three zones has its sessions and the Federal ministers 
their offices, Frankfort is both the headquarters of the American zone 
and the meeting-place of the economic bodies of Trizonia. -The vast 
sky-scraper pile of the International Dye Trust has been, from the 
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outset of the occupation, the headquarters of the American Forces in 
Europe and the American High Commission; but now it accom- 
modates also the offices of the Economic Commission for Western 
Germany. The economic importance of Frankfort was manifested this 
September in two big fairs. An industrial exhibition was held in a vast 
modern building which displayed the machinery and textiles, the 
industrial and consumer goods of all kinds, that are produced in Western 
Germany. And a Book Fair (Messe) was held in two of the historic 
buildings of the old city that a few years ago were hollow shells. They 
were the Paulus Church, famous as the place where the constitution 
of 1848 for the German Confederation was drawn up, and the more 
ancient Roemer Hall, where the Holy Roman Emperors were crowned 
till the eighteenth century. The skeleton buildings had received roofs 
and floors, and the flesh and blood, as it were, of hundreds of book- 
stalls. Four hundred publishing firms exhibited their books, three 
hundred of them being German and the rest from France, Austria, 
Switzerland, England, America, Holland and Sweden. Over 15,000 
books were laid out on the stalls; and of those, 5,000 were original 
works, most of them produced in Germany. 

The great Book Fair of Europe used to be held each year till the war 
at Leipzig. Now Leipzig is on the other side of the cultural Iron 
Curtain, and the books and book sellers and book buyers of Western 
Germany and Western Europe would not be welcomed there. So 
Frankfort makes a bold bid to take its place. It was interesting to see 
what books were being published. They were of every kind, poetry, 
novels, political treatises, biographies, educational, religious, children’s 
and art books. There were cheap editions and rare editions for collec- 
tors, original German works and translations from all the principal 
European languages, including Russian. The production is remarkably 
good. In the country of forest there is no lack of wood pulp and no 
lack of paper. The halls were crowded with people, happy that Germany 
was again entering the cultural world. By a self-denying order the 
visitor could not buy a book at the fair. He could order copies whole- 
sale, but if he wished for a single copy he must go outside and find a 
bookshop. In the evening the neon-lighted streets of Frankfort were 
bright as Paris and London, almost as bright as New York. The lights 
hid the naked gaps in the buildings. The shops, too, in the main 
streets were fully stocked with luxury goods ; but within a few hundred 
yards are acres of desolation. The show of prosperity gives an uneasy 
feeling, because the workers live on a terribly low standard and two 
million unemployed eke out a miserable existence in the zone. It is 
disturbing, too, to see streamers stretching across the autobahns to 
advertise the Spielbank at Baden-Baden, Homburg and other places. 
For Spielbank is the polite word for the gaming tables. The German 
’ spas have renewed their appeal to visitors from abroad. They are 
shorn of the grand-ducal splendours of the past, but they attract in 
their place the German and _ the foreign business men who have 
profiteered with the Marshall aid. 

In the British zone the outward conditions are less cheerful ; for 
the North-Rhine Land, with its centre at Dusseldorf, was the most 
shattered of all the bombarded areas in Germany except Berlin itself. 
- At half-ruined Dusseldorf, indeed, what was the main street, the 
Koenigsallee, has resumed that character, and its shops have a display 
of luxury goods like those in Frankfort. In Hanover, the chief town 
of Niedersachsen, the same kind of partial progress 1s visible. Five 
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years ago the heart of the city appeared to have been burned out or 
razed to the ground. Now it is beginning to rise phoenix-like ; and the 
railway station, which was a ruin, has been restored and is again a 
centre of the town life. 

To the traveller arriving by air at Hamburg and brought straight 
to the commercial centre around the Alster Lake, the city might appear 
to have escaped the Allied air bombardment. But the brave show of 
big business in the prosperous quarters is deceptive. The terrific raid 
of July 1943 is still a vivid memory, and north and south from the 
centre lie acres of complete desolation and ruin. The housing conditions 
are terribly hard for the working population. The British Control 
Commission had to build new tenement houses for their staff, and they 
relieved a little the congestion. But in what was the principal port of 
the German Empire there is scarcely any maritime trade ; and after 
five years the feeling of helplessness is little modified. The problems 
of habitation have been aggravated, in Hamburg and in all parts 
of Schleswig-Holstein, by the incoming of many thousands of refugees 
from the Eastern zone and from Eastern Europe. True, the old dis- 
placed persons camps, which two years ago were occupied by near one 
million of the flotsam and jetsam of Europe, have now been nearly 
emptied, and the International Refugee Organisation of the United — 
Nations is to complete its work, so it is hoped, in the next year. But 
a permanent burden of these new displaced persons, who are not within 
the protection of the international organisation, confronts the German 
Government and the Control Commissions in the Western zones. 
It is a symptom of its pervasive character that in the Schleswig- 
Holstein Land the party representing the refugees won the greatest 
number of seats in the recent provincial elections, and that several 
of the heads of ministries are refugees. 

One part of the post-war rehabilitation has been nearly completed. 
It is the resettlement of the Jewish survivors of the Nazi persecution. 
In 1945 the camps in Western Germany included over a hundred 
thousand Jews, most of them from Eastern Europe. To-day all the 
Jewish camps have been evacuated, among them the notorious Bergen- 
Belsen camp in the British zone: not the death-camp of the Nazis 
but the German Army barracks into which the displaced persons were 
moved in 1945. The great majority of the hundred thousand have 
gone to Israel; a smaller proportion to America and Australia. In 
the Western zones of Germany and the Western sectors of Berlin 
some thirty thousand Jews remain, distributed in many small com- 
munities. They are less than seven per cent. of the Jewish population 
in Germany when Hitler came to power. Berlin has some eight 
thousand, and the community (Gemeinde) there includes represen- 
tatives of the Russian as well as the other sectors. For communal 
purposes they meet freely together. The principal centres in the 
American zone are Frankfort and Munich, in the British zone, Ham- 
burg, Hanover and Dusseldorf. 

While a few thousands are survivors of the old Jewish congregations, 
the larger part are displaced persons who have established them- 
selves permanently or temporarily in the German economy. Most, 
indeed, are older people. The young generation sees little hope in 
Germany and looks elsewhere for a home. Some of the fine synagogues 
which were wrecked by Nazi savagery have been restored to the 
Jewish communities and have been reinstated, notably a handsome 
temple in Frankfort, which has been repaired by the municipal council 
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at the cost, it is said, of eight hundred thousand marks. And the 
restitution of theidentifiable property, confiscated or taken by duress from 
the Jewish owners by the Nazis, is being pursued actively before restitution 
agencies set up by the Allies to hear claims. There are thousands of 
claims by heirs ; and for the heirless property a successor organisation 
in the American zone and a trust corporation established in the British 
zone have been authorised to sue and to hold the property, so tardy 
justice may be done in the way of material compensation. But the 
prospect of the return of Jews as an integral part of the life of the 
country is slender. The uprooting was complete ; and the poison of 
Nazi racialism, though suppressed and held in check, is not, and 
cannot be, cleansed out of the German system in this generation. 
The loss to German economy, science, learning and art by the Jewish 
exodus may be measured by the gain which has come in those spheres 
to the Western countries and to Israel. NoRMAN BENTWICH. 


THE END OF REPARATIONS. 


ROM Brussels comes the news that the secretariat of the Inter 
Pantie Reparation Agency is gradually being disbanded. No 

formal act of closure has taken place, and in all likelihood there 
will be none, but for all practical purposes I.A.R.A. is now dying. 
Except in the few under-industrialised victor countries which would 
still welcome German machinery, this demise will arouse no regret. 
Western politicians and pamphleteers who took an interest in its work 
were mostly opposed to that work and thus to the organisation itself ; 
and for the rest I.A.R.A. was far less in the public eye than other, 
larger international bodies. Even those ministers, notably Mr. Bevin, 
who for so long continued to defend the distribution of reparations 
from Germany, came at last to weary of the whole thing and can 
scarcely in their heart of hearts regret that one problem at least has 
now disappeared from the international scene. 

That 1.A.R.A. made little stir in the post-war world was due partly 
to its terms of reference and partly to political and economic events, 
notably the falling out between Eastern and Western Allies and the 
resultant trend towards a revival of the West German economy, which 
overshadowed the importance of reparations and gradually led to their 
cessation. As regards I.A.R.A.’s terms of reference, it has been widely 
supposed that this body was wholly or partly responsible for the 
decision to dismantle factories, to prohibit certain German industries 
and blow up certain plants. This was not so. The main lines of repara- 
tion policy were laid down by the Big Four at Potsdam and the details 
were codified in the Paris Act signed by the representatives of the 
victorious Powers in the autumn of 1945. | 

It was decided that reparations should be exacted not, as after the 
1914 war, in money but in merchant shipping, German assets abroad 
and German machinery and industrial equipment. This policy, it 
was thought, would furnish the victors with valuable aids to recovery 
and at the same time deprive Germany of the machinery, shipping 
and foreign credits which supplied the economic and commercial basis 
for her aggressions. Russia was to have the disposal of all reparations 
taken from her zone of Germany and was further to receive 25 per 
cent. of industrial reparations from the Western zones. Of this 25 per 
cent., 10 per cent. would be handed over freely and for the other 15 per 
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cent, she was to make “‘ reciprocal deliveries ”’ of food and raw materials 
which Western Germany and the I.A.R.A. Powers needed. To imple- 
ment this policy two bodies were set up: a Reparations Commission 
of representatives of the occupying Powers to earmark plants for 
dismantling and to take other executive decisions, and an Inter Allied 
Reparations Agency to allocate these reparations among the eighteen* 
victors excluding Russia, and to devise a system for the distribution 
of German external assets. Once again it should be emphasised that 
I.A.R.A. had no power to order any vessel or plant to be made available 
as reparation ; it was merely to distribute what the commission should 
provide. 

I.A.R.A. was constituted as an assembly, in which each member 
nation had one vote, and an international secretariat. It is worth 
noting that in the I.A.R.A. assembly decision was by majority vote, 
unlike other international organisations which insist on a unanimous 
vote. This assembly first met in March 1946. The Paris Act laid it 
down that the French delegate should be ex-officio president, and it 
was fortunate that the man selected to lead the French delegation 
was the outstandingly able economist and administrator Jacques 
Rueff, now a member of the Académie Francaise and Prime Minister 
of Monaco. An embryo secretariat was already in being, headed by 
Colonel Nigel Sutton as secretary-general, with one American and one 
French deputy. This nucleus had, incidentally, worked out a draft 
procedure which the assembly at once adopted. 

To the general amazement, the wrangles which were already 
breaking up the United Nations facade found no echo in the I.A.R.A. 
assembly, which had by the autumn of the same year to all intents 
and purposes completed the allocation of German merchant shipping. 
The lion’s share went to Great Britain, including the last ship to be 
allocated, the whaling ship Unitas X. I.A.R.A. felt thoroughly pleased 
with itself. The Paris Act had allowed two years for completing the 
allocation of reparations, and the assembly felt they would manage 
very comfortably in the time. However, the Reparations Commission 
which was to earmark plants for dismantling never met, and some time 
elapsed before the Western Commanders-in-Chief were instructed to 
proceed independently of Russia. Even then the flow of industrial 
reparations fell far short of what had been expected. The history of 
reparations is as instructive as it is complex, but can be summarised 
here by saying that as time went on the economic value of German 
industrial plant of pre-war pattern became increasingly dubious, 
German propaganda grew in volume and effectiveness, and the rift 
between East and West induced a natural tendency in each occupying 
Power to persuade “ one’s own Germans” that they lived under an 
enlightened and benevolent régime. 

All these and other factors worked together to reduce the flow of 
reparations. In 1945 Allied technical missions had calculated that 
Germany could afford to lose 2,000 factories and would, in fact, be a 
much more comfortable neighbour when she had done so, but this 
number was reduced for practical purposes to about 1,600. However, 
the United States was more concerned than any other Power to counter- 
act Russian influence in Germany ; besides, American industrialists 


* This number became nineteen when the newly constituted Pakistan was accepted as a 
member nation. The original eighteen were : Albania, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Egypt, France, Great Britain, Greece, India, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, South Africa, the United States and Yugoslavia. 
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were interested in restoring their pre-war empire in the Ruhr. The 
outcome was a succession of American missions to Western Germany 
and a series of revised reparations lists, each smaller than its predeces- 
sor, which Britain and France were somewhat forcibly persuaded to 
accept. After months of wrangling and amendments, Mr. Bevin, who 
had pachydermatously withstood the pressure of U.S. revisionism 
coupled with astute German propaganda and the quasi-economic 
arguments of his own Sentimental Left, made a complete volte-face at 
the so-called Petersberg Meeting, and proposed that the number of 
plants still to be dismantled should be cut to 159. This reduced the 
original total figure of 1,600 factories to 858, and on this basis a final 
list was agreed by the three Western Powers in November 1949. In 
practice this number was still further reduced by active German 
resistance to the dismantling of individual plants, notably the synthetic 
petrol plants. On the other hand, some small compensation was 
obtained from the so-called ‘“‘ Emergency Scheme ”’ started in mid-1947, 
under which the I.A.R.A. nations could ask for individual machines 
they particularly required and the Reparation Directorate would try 
to find and supply them. Another welcome sop was the decision taken 
in December 1949 to make available to I.A.R.A. the plants earmarked 
for delivery to the U.S.S.R. but not delivered because Russia had 
persistently defaulted on her reciprocal deliveries. 

Meanwhile, the disposal of German external assets was proving a 
headache. Few if any of the neutrals took kindly to the idea that 
they should turn over German capital in their territory to another 
foreign Power. Switzerland, especially, continued to drive the hardest 
bargains she possibly could, and at the same time to protest on principle 
against the proposed rates of compensation to individual German 
holders of assets. The I.A.R.A. assembly itself failed to reach a working 
agreement, and the accord finally drawn up in December 1947 was 
not even signed by a majority of the member Governments. 

Some half-dozen members of the secretariat are still doggedly 
tackling the jungle of German external assets and others are clearing 
up the accountancy ; but even the compensatory allocations of indus- 
trial plant described above could not keep I.A.R.A. employed much 
beyond the end of 1949. By this date, however, the agency had 
distributed 700,000 tons of German merchant shipping and industrial 
equipment worth 600 million Reichsmarks (roughly £43 million). 
Great Britain’s most valuable acquisition was perhaps the Indexwerke, 
making high-precision machine tools, which is now part of the Biota; 
industrial network. Admitting that I.A.R.A. has taken twice as long 
as intended to distribute half the reparations hoped for, it must yet 
be understood that this was not the fault of I.A.R.A. itself, and the 
organisation carried out extremely well the work it was allowed to do. 

That so great a measure of success was achieved was largely due, 
no doubt, to the fact that the secretariat was small, handy and 
surprisingly efficient. It is evidence of the agency’s reputation for 
efficiency that nearly all its members, on leaving LA.R.A., were 
eagerly engaged by other organisations. Despite the multiplicity of 
nationalities, the staff worked in exceptional harmony ; there was 
none of the backbiting and intrigue common in national adminis- 
trations, but this may have been due to the fact that in a temporary 
organisation attempts to supplant one’s colleagues were scarcely 
worth while. Most important of all, perhaps, was the trouble taken 
to induce in the heterogenous staff a feeling of contentment and 
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esprit de corps. Pay was good, hardship funds and sickness insurance 
were provided, leave and sick-leave were generous, a staff club and 
magazine were started, a bonus was offered as an inducement to staff 
to stay till they became redundant and, above all, two officials were 
detailed to find jobs for those under notice to leave. Moreover, regula- 
tions were almost always relaxed in favour of staff. The result was that 
members of the secretariat felt secure, well treated, amicable and 
loyal. The general efficiency must also have been largely due to the 
circumstance that, owing to the international political developments 
described, the secretariat was never really tested at high pressure, and 
there was therefore plenty of time to devise and adjust methods of 
procedure and staff regulations. None the less, the main credit is 
plainly due to the secretary-general, just as, had things been other- 
wise, the blame would assuredly have been his. 

Even more surprising was the harmony and comparative efficiency 
of the assembly. Although provision was made for arbitration, the 
procedure was only once invoked in a serious matter. This was the 
allocation of the Tscheulin aluminium works for which Great Britain, 
among others, put in a priority bid and when denied took the case to 
arbitration. It availed her nothing incidentally ; part of the works 
went to France, part to Czechoslovakia, and the valuable aluminium | 
foil plant is now in full production in the United States. That this was 
a unique case is proof enough of the smooth working of the assembly. 
There were, of course, profound differences of opinion ; but they were 
tackled in a spirit of reason and a genuine determination to find an 
acceptable compromise. Whenever there is harmony, there is probably 
an imponderable factor, but there were also others which are plain to 
see. Some of the latter in the case of the I.A.R.A. assembly were : 


1. The absence of Russia ; 

2. The majority voting rule. Policy was dictated by the represen- 
tatives of the occupying Powers—Great Britain, France and the 
U.S.A.—and followed by most other countries ; 

3. The fact that reparations were never of the very first importance 
and their importance steadily decreased ; 

4. The fact that the I.A.R.A. nations were receiving, not giving; a 
circumstance which, except in the case of legacies, tends to 
induce a less cantankerous frame of mind ; 

5. The circumstance that I.A.R.A. had no policy-making réle ; 

6. The fact that I.A.R.A. did not split the assembly into a plethora 
of sub-committees and working parties, where representatives 
could develop quarrels over trifles, but tended to have all such 
work done by the secretariat, which was neutral, was used to 
working together, and could present the assembly with drafts 
which it was easier to accept than reject. 


I.A.R.A., then, did its allotted work competently and harmoniously. 
Could it have done more? This is a question which faces all inter- 
national bodies with powers to recommend action but no power to 
enforce it. In I.A.R.A.’s case it is difficult to accept that there was 
absolutely no way of reaching agreement on German external assets, 
and one is inclined to ask whether more vigorous action might not 
have secured more industrial reparations, and more quickly. Surely 
the confidential information which came into the organisation’s hands 
might have been used to bring pressure to bear on the occupying 
Powers. Or perhaps even some form of strike action by the delegates 
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might have been attempted. On the other hand, this might have 
destroyed the harmony of the assembly and if so would not have 
been worth while. 

Certainly something more could have been done in the way of 
propaganda. I.A.R.A. took practically no steps whatever to counter- 
act the steady flow of German propaganda ; indeed, the secretariat 
did not even boast a Press officer. An absolute minimum of Press 
conferences was held, and that was all. A ‘‘ Counsellor’”’ was indeed . 
employed to lobby in Washington, but this arrangement seemed inade- 
quate at the time and does not appear to have been successful in 
keeping Washington well-disposed to reparations. For this lacuna 
the concept that it was not for I.A.R.A. to influence policy was no 
doubt largely responsible, but it is also possible that the backgrounds 
of the president and secretary-general had something to do with 
it. The president was an economist and a civil servant ; the secretary- 
_ general had spent the war directing a highly confidential organisation ; 
their training inclined them to disdain and distrust the Press. 

At any rate, this matter of contriving that one’s recommendations 
shall be put into force was one in which I.A.R.A. failed. It will now 
be for other organisations to find a way of succeeding. What the 
other organisations might with advantage learn and adopt are the 
measures taken to produce such simplicity, efficiency, harmony and 
loyalty. Admittedly, a small organisation like 1.A.R.A. (peak staff 
was about 250) is a very much easier proposition to handle than the 
~ colossi which form most of the international galaxy, and admittedly 
it was not submitted to the pressure that has borne upon some of the 
others. But the lessons it teaches are generally applicable: that the 
simple and traditional—majority voting—will work while the ideal- 
istic—unanimous voting—will not, and that all trouble and cash 
expended to make staff feel contented and secure pays rich dividends. 
It is, in fact, rather a pity that the I.A.R.A. secretariat was ever 
allowed to disperse. It could so well have formed the nucleus of other 
organisations—the supra-national authority of the Schuman plan, the 
Strasbourg secretariat, or whatever new international body is preparing 
to burst from the womb of dear, dithering democracy. 

Davip BOLsTER. 
Formerly of the Reports and Digests Directorate of the I.A.R.A. 
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FEW years ago it was with a sense of entering fairyland that 
Avert went back to the plenty and the beauty, the order and 
the freshness of Switzerland. It was like moving from battered 

or stale streets to a country house and a park, and there were still 
the sports in winter, in summer the gleaming array of lake and 
mountain. Lucerne, Montreux, the Engadine, the Bernese Oberland : 
there they all were, and the English among them, making a world of 
their own as they ate their good food, or made their free purchases. 
Then they sallied forth from the admirably run hotels placed where 
one could enjoy so often beyond lake and valley the ever-changing 
colour on the snow of famous mountains as one raised one’s breast 
to breathe the stainless air. Watching the recurring processions, one 
felt it like a garden tended to produce the brilliancy of profuse flowers. 
But people said the Swiss have no art. In the admirable democratic 
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order there was nothing to gratify those whose main interest was in 
culture. A glance at the latest book on Switzerland dispels such an 
idea for ever. Is your interest in old buildings, in guild-halls, in Gothic 
sculpture, in Renaissance palaces, in the associations lent by dis- 
tinguished writers, or museums ; is it in stained glass, or carvings ; 
do you care for Gibbon or Ruskin, or for Dickens or Wagner, or Henry 
James or Nietzsche, or for Hopkins or Rilke, or James Joyce or D. Hy 
Lawrence ; do you interest yourselves in the amours of Rousseau or 
Benjamin Constant ; have you learnt from Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell or 
Herr Werner Weisbach of the charms and stateliness of baroque 
architecture ; do you enjoy old walled towns like Carcassonne or 
Rothenburg ; do you know of the Swiss novelists, Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer, Gottfried Keller, Ramuz ; or do you take an interest in great 
Benedictine abbeys, or in towns like Bamberg or Bath ? Do you like 
to read or chat about them with a knowledgeable man, with the tastes 
of the modish youth of our time, and with keen observation and 
pungent phrases so that he has something fresh to say at every turn ? 

Then take up this book Switzerland by Mr. John Russell, set out 
with half a hundred illustrations including a coloured reproduction 
of a Bonington in the Victoria and Albert ; and, whether you have 
ever been to Switzerland or not, you can spend the most sprightly 
hours ; Calvin has to you sounded austere, but place him over against 
the ingenious debauches of the young, such as dancing naked through 
the streets to the sound of fife and tambourine, and see him encourage 
the instinct to interfere in other people’s business, and he sounds 
almost flippant, even as he proscribes the wearing of embroidery, velvet, 
silk stockings, waved or false hair and pendants of silver and gold— 
and not only adornments but even large wedding parties. Set him so 
against his own Geneva, and he almost prepares us for the irregularities 
of Rousseau or Benjamin Constant. Eventually one must leave Geneva, 
says Mr. Russell, but, though he ignores the delicate thrust of Amiel, 
he gives its lake a third of his book. Even before showing us the superb 
picturesqueness of Sion, a rival of Le Puy, he discovers for us the Valley 
of the Doubs with the beauties of Porrentruy and St. Ursanne which 
people must pass on their way from Paris to Interlaken, but which, 
alas, they have never stopped to explore. And before we get to Berne 
we are reminded of Roman Avenches, and the unsurpassed picturesque- 
ness of walled Morat ; and so to Berne. And there we find no noisy 
crowded capital. “It is a city of childlike enchantment in which it 
does not do to find the bears too fat, or the cinemas too early, or the 
interior of the Minster too late. Innocence is the key to Berne. A 
sceptical eye is out of place as the gold and scarlet fountains rise from 
their nests of geraniums and the enormous clocks clang out the hour.” 
So there is nothing about the famous view of the Oberland heights, 
and if the outlines of the Church of the Holy Ghost are mentioned the 
picture is of nothing so obvious. 

At times the choice of illustrations reminds us we are in the Alps : 
there are fine photographs of the Matterhorn, and the Jungfrau, with 
Eiger and Monch, and the Bondasca group above the Val Bregaglia : 
but what strikes the attention is the great baroque facades of St. 
Gall, Arlesheim, and the Jesuit church in Lucerne. It is on these that 
Mr. Russell expands, and especially in Einsiedeln. When Wordsworth 
spoke of its “ wretched fane ”’ he voiced a taste which is not current 
now. We have discovered the baroque; we are not abashed by the 
graceful shapeliness of its naked angels ; we rejoice in its sumptuous 
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and striking effects. We see how it combines the humanist tradition 
with the exuberant fancy, profuse ornament, and the Gothic sense of 
stress and movement. To many an eye the exterior of Einsiedeln 
would seem to lack an impressiveness adequate to its expansion: 
not all would enjoy the black Madonna which has made Einsiedeln 
Switzerland’s chief centre of pilgrimage : some even when gazing on 
the elaborate mouldings of the abbey church might feel that they 
were housed in a gigantic wedding cake: but Mr. Russell’s tone in 
this abbey in which the stately Benedictines purvey piety to the 
crowds is of unabashed admiration. 

From Einsiedeln he takes us to the greater and finer abbey of 
St. Gall—keeping, as he says, the best for the last. He gives us a 
picture of its famous library, which is the finest inte1ior in Switzerland : 
he expatiates on the superb proportions of the church within and 
without : and we learn what we owe to such men as Moosbrugger, 
Peter Thun and Bagnato, as to Wenzinger and the Azams. Of these 
we have known almost nothing, and Mr. Russell’s publishers are not 
going too far when they say this book has opened a new country, 
though to be sure there was a great deal to be learned in The Swiss 
Without Haloes, by Mr. Herold, which was the penultimate book to 
appear. The great advantage of Mr. Russell’s book is that he combines 
wide reading and cultured taste with a thorough devotion to the , 
vade mecum of the cultured Swiss, the Kunstfiihrer of Hans Jenny—a 
book which in the last fifteen years opened up to the Swiss themselves 
the beauty of their architecture. 

Yet there is much, perforce, as Mr. Russell himself admits, which 
he ignores. His eye is dull to the unique effects where the taste of man 
has marked and adorned the masterpieces of nature, adding the 
amenity of Italy to the most touching aspects of nature itself; one 
can see them above Locarno as oné looks above the lake to the snows 
on Camoghe, Tamazo and Ghiridone. Alpine snows are never more 
appealing than when they rise above the cypress and the campanile 
in that serene accord of forms and colours in which earth offers a 
paradise else unreached. And there is no finer view in Italy than that 
which embraces the Renaissance colonnade of Madonna del Sasso. 
The interiors of Ticino churches, as at Sonvico or Carona, the cypress 
avenue leading to the fine collections at La Favorita, the view up 
Centovalli, the stalls and spire of Tesserete, the exquisite views of the 
Lago d’Origlio from the convent at Bigorio : here are still discoveries 
for Mr. Russell to make. Nor does he tell us a word of those carved 
choirs in which Switzerland excels her neighbours, and of which we 
have been taught so much by Herr Paul Theodore Ganz, and which 
give to the abbey of St. Gall its crowning adornment. These them- 
selves are but an extension of medieval sculptures of which none are 
finer than a fourteenth-century Christ in the museum at Geneva, 
though there are superb groups in the collegiate church of Neuchatel 
and the cathedral of Fribourg. And even on his favourite subject of 
the great baroque churches, Mr. Russell would have found much to 
learn from the impressive volume of Herr Landolt. 

He admits that his only personal experience of the Grisons came 
from a turn of winter sport: though he has got up the subject well 
from books—can tell us of the Sgraffito at Schuls and the architecture 
of Zuoz—it is inevitable that here and there mistakes should creep ma 
For there is no cypress at Poschiavo ; the Via Mala is not aaa 
mouldering castles ’’—those are in the Domleschg below. And the 
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interior of Disentis Abbey, far from being more subdued than 
Einsiedeln, is a riot of profuse gilt. Nor is Sent im the Val Sinesoha. 
Mr. Russell does not set out to write as scholar or specialist ; but he 
would have done well to give a little more time to those studies in 
which M. Gonzague de Reynold uniquely well explains the secret of 
Swiss character. Not all will care for Hodler, least of all in his later 
excesses; but to dismiss Segantini in the same sentence is slap- 
dash. For none has better expressed the dignity which the sense of 
ever-enduring things adds to the life of men born in the mountains, 
and to his brilliant skies he adds a classic sense of architecture. To see 
in 1949 the centenary exhibition at St. Moritz was to see the traditional 
life of the Swiss peasantry in the drenching lights of both Alpine 
sunset and eternal day. But the Swiss have had other painters: 
Calame has done the Alps as well as any, and Frank Buchser has left 
us at Solothurn a picture of haymakers worthy of Millet. Nor should 
we ignore the brilliant family of the Girardets, or the Versailles elegance 
of the Genevan Liotard. With the Girardets go Bocion, de Meuron, 
Rothlisberger ; and to show what a Swiss can do in painting Rome or 
Egypt, Paul Robert and Leopold Robert show the cosmopolitan side 
of the Swiss, as Burckhardt did in the realm of Italian culture. ‘“ Out 
of world, time and nature,’’ he said, “ art and poetry collect pictures — 
which all can understand and by which all are affected, and which, 
while remaining things merely of this world, yet deliver us from the 
detailed definitions of the life of time in that they are at the same time 
ideal creations: they are a speech for all nations, both earthly and 
immortal.’ It is not only in the mountains that we hear the voice of 
the spirit. 

It would, of course, be vain to expect from the art of Switzerland 
that grandeur which marks her Alpine scenes. The contiguity of the 
Alps forced on the Swiss the restraint of a perpetual foresight. To 
see just what this spirit is we need go no farther than the most famous 
pictures to be seen in Switzerland, the Holbeins at Bale. In his por- 
traits of the Swiss period, as Professor Ganz showed, we see in every 
character steadiness, soberness, dignity, and feel that for each man the 
great thing is not that he is himself but that he isa man. So Switzerland 
has never been the country of outstanding personalities.. Those who 
like Jurg Jenatsch, or—in another world—Rousseau, or Madame de 
Stdel belong to a borderland: though to be sure it is from the heart 
of Switzerland that we have Wilhelm Tell and Nicolas von Flue. 
Giuseppe Motta in an interesting passage identifies the ideals of 
Switzerland with those of Manzoni: “Fine practical judgment, 
shrewdness and humour sparkle on every page,” he writes, ‘‘ with the 
abhorrence of artificial phrases and false and superficial feelings, with 
educated taste the cultivation of the affections, the heartfelt sympathy 
for lowly people, the sacred sense of the brotherhood of man, the fear 
of evil, the hatred of every form of violence and domination, the love 
of the native soil and the unwavering faith in a supernatural order, 
are not these the outstanding qualities of Manzoni, and do we not 
desire that they should also combine to form the ideal of our own 
people ? ” 

The ideal of Switzerland has long been identified with the word 
democracy. But between the Swiss tradition and the aims which are 
the heritage of the French Revolution there is not merely a distinction 
but a contrast. The Revolution has led to credulity in the rightness 
of majorities, regardless of the heads behind them. In Switzerland 
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the system of voting may look the same, but what weighs with them 
is not the arbitrary force of numbers but the agreement of men of 
competence and principle to act together in defence of interests they 
understand. What matters is not the force of numbers but rather 
professional and practical judgment supported by moral and religious 
traditions. 

The culture of Switzerland is not so well expressed by Madame de 
Stael or by Rousseau, or by the great cathedrals—Gothic at Lausanne, 
baroque at St. Gall—as in the houses, the streets, and the schools. In 
the Middle Ages the grand buildings were not made for the masses. 
It was the idea of sovereignty, divine or human, that then glorified 
the lives of the people. They looked upwards for majesty and splendour. 
In the Minster where monks worshipped apart, or in the castle where 
the overlord assembled his strength, you saw architecture in its 
impressiveness: and as time went on this extended to the walled 
city as at Morat, or to the Rathaus—so fine at Schaffhausen and at 
Schwyz—where the councillors assembled. But even in early times 
when the houses were made of wood the peasants’ building fitted in 
with the beauty of the landscape. With the fifteenth century came the 
taste for amenities, and in the next century glass, which was still 
a luxury, was a favourite donation. Switzerland is richer than any 
other country in stained glass in halls and houses: though no Swiss 
city has so much of it as Cambridge. This taste for stained glass has 
been revived in the churches, and many a church now flames with the 
rich colours of Cingria, Bille or Giacometti. 

But the peculiarity of Swiss architecture is the chalet; though there 
are in the country both imposing chateaux and fine manorial homes, 
it is everywhere the chalet which is the typical centre of Swiss life. 
Seldom painted, its wood is soon stained by the weather a warmer 
brown; and when the geraniums, petunias, lobelia or nasturtium 
ll the window boxes with colour, they combine with the dark wood 
to give the facades an effect of warmth and welcome. Those facades, 
at once so homely, so picturesque and so uniquely Swiss, make a 
delightful picture at Meiringen, and at Erlenbach in the Simmental, 
as well as in the Létschtal and the Valais. Often they bear a couplet 
of original and homely poetry. Sometimes a feature is added by 
staircase and balustrade which in summer is gay with climbing roses 
or in autumn brilliant with the crimson of virginia creeper. In front 
of the chalet there is nearly always a garden where the vegetables are 
in the middle and the flowers make a border around them. The 
ornament is sometimes fretwork, sometimes carving, sometimes 
balustrade ; and it goes with a fine sense of the value of the lines and 
texture in the wood of the chalet. 

Art in Switzerland, as Herr Peter Mayer, in his brilliant little book 
of that name, has shown, is a growth from Roman times. It gave us 
in the fifteenth century Urs Graf and Conrad Witz before Holbein 
came to Bale. The frescoes of the abbey at Stein-am-Rhein show that 
the families of Schaffhausen had a rival at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. Now that the Ticino is a canton of Switzerland we 
are bound to recall that from it went to Italy that great trio Longhena 
(whose son built the Salute at Venice) Fontana and Maderna. But 
what one admires in the Ticino is the taste which sets in a scene 
of beauty something that enhances it at the same time as this taste 
chooses for its own creation the perfect frame. And this gift is not 
peculiar to the Ticino : we see it at Aigle as we do at Chillon : we see 
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it in the lofty crowns on the rocks above Sion: we see in the ancient 
church of Mustair : we see it at Tarasp and Ftan in the lower Engadine, 
as in the spire of Fluelen and the castles at Spiez or Wimmis. | 
Nor would any account of Swiss culture be complete if it did not 
say a word of Swiss education. For everywhere the young Swiss are | 
brought up to admire and enjoy all their country has to offer. They 
enter young into contact with tradition, because it is recognised 
that no one will exercise such influence over them as their parents. 
“The basis of all education,” said their hero Pestalozzi, “ should be 
religion ; otherwise one does not attain the end one desires.” There 
is in Swiss culture that healthy instinct which sees on one side the 
force of nature both in man himself and his environment ; and at the 
same time sees the need to keep these trends of nature pure as the 
air which makes the blue of over-arching heaven. It is time that the 
intellectuals discovered Switzerland, for it is rich in monuments and 
ideas. And no Englishman has come near Mr. Russell in revealing 
the variety, tone and quality of its appeals to the most sophisticated 
taste. But in recent years these have been set out by very distinguished 
savants in Switzerland itself, and among the living by men of dis- 
tinction such as Maurice Zermatten, Francesco Chiesa and the Count 
de Reynold. ROBERT SENCOURT. 


PROSPECTS IN ITALY. 


TALIAN unity was the child of European diplomacy and the 
[wisn genius of Camillo Cavour: the present Republic is the 

result of diplomacy alone, for Fascism was not overthrown by 
internal revolution but by military defeat. The Allies retain a direct 
interest and a scarcely less direct influence on Italian politics—the 
Americans through E.C.A., the British Labour Party through 
COMISCO—but their intervention in Italian politics remains a gamble. 
Will the dollars of E.R.P. enable the Italian Government to lay the 
spectre of Communist revolution or electoral victory? Will the 
Labour party and COMISCO succeed in uniting the various 
“democratic ’’ Socialist parties before the electorate has to choose, 
in 1952, between Communism and a Christian Democracy led by 
politicians inspired by a conservative and rigid interpretation of the 
teachings of St. Thomas Aquinas? A year ago it seemed that those 
who feared a Fascist revival were correct. The “ Missini’’ (members 
of this aftermath’s Fascist party, the Movimento Sociale Italiano) had 
started punitive raids on local Communist offices; ‘“‘ Pacificazione,’’ 
that is the reconciliation of the ex-Fascists with the Republic, appeared 
to mean their reinstatement ; there were (and still are, despite the 
intervention of Popski) cases of discrimination against ex-Partisans ; 
it was clear that the right wing of the Christian Democrats was gaining 
control of the party; the Government seemed to rely more on the 
Celere (the toughest police force in Europe) than on measures of reform 
which would create confidence in the Republic. The revival continues. 
The sale of mourning cards commemorating the “‘ betrayed ’’ Duce 
has doubled in Rome during the last year and recently Tempo, the 
most conservative of Rome’s morning papers, has resurrected the war 
exploits of Valerio Borghese, who, after 1943, became the most ruthless 
of Fascist condotiiert and is now in hiding. Are the fears of a new 
Fascism justified ? Or is the conservative hypothesis that a Communist 
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revolution is possible more likely to be true ? Is there nothing between 
the two extremes of the political spectrum ? No “ Third Force” ? 
To understand Italian politics (and Italian history), the stories of the 
liberal historians must be forgotten and the pamphlets of the exiles 
treated with caution. The Risorgimento was not the incarnation of 
liberalism. Italian unity was Cavour’s masterpiece, and, like all 
great works of art it was artificial—a triumph over nature. If a 
majority of literate Italians wanted Italian independence—in 1871 
72:96 per cent. of the population was illiterate—the union of Italy 
under the dynasty of Savoy was the policy of a revolutionary party 
which triumphed by exploiting alliances with regional dictators and 
consolidated its victory by imposing the administrative laws of Pied- 
mont on the new kingdom—the boot was stitched, securely and 
ruthlessly, by the prefects from Turin. 

Unity achieved, the problem was set of finding support for the 
monarchy in the provinces and for the ministries in Parliament. 
Cavour’s policy was shaped to solve both these problems. For Cavour, 
economics was the strong arm of politics, and his pupils continued the 
policy of attempting to beat the provinces of Italy into an economic 
unit. Of Giovanni Lanza, the most faithful of Cavour’s followers, 
Silvio Spaventa said at Lanza’s funeral: “ He was the friend of 
progress and liberty but he was resolved that they should have no 
other foundation than that prepared by the history of Piedmont and 
the dynasty which had ruled it for centuries. Middle class in his 
heart and by birth, he wished the monarchy to be based on the middle 
classes as it had been before on the aristocracy.” Conveniently, the 
franchise was limited in 1871 to 1-98 per cent. of the population—the 
paese legale of the paese regale. The tie which bound the middle class to 
the monarchy was the bureaucracy. “ It is the bureaucracy,” Pasquale 
-Villari wrote in 1884, ‘‘which moves the great machine of State, 
administrates and indirectly elaborates, more often than is supposed, 
draft laws.”’ The bureaucracy remains the greatest source of employ- 
ment for the Italian middle class. 

Modern Italy has always been poor. Capital was in land and un- 
realisable, but the governments of the monarchy did not only have to 
‘make Italians,” they had to transform the Italy which they had 
inherited from the powers and princes of the 1815 settlement. The 
Italian Kingdom was financed by the exploitation of the main source 
of capital—the public debt. Since the shareholders were also the 
members of the paese legale, Parliament became no more than a 
committee administering the affairs of a limited company whose 
directors’ first charge was to maintain the rate of interest. The considera- 
tion of national interests depended on the ability of the President of 
the Council to enact legislation by granting favours to the interests 

. represented in Parliament. This legislation would subsequently be 
passed to the real representatives of the nation—as something above 
parties—the bureaucracy. Politically, this programme was Defence 
of the Institutions of the State ’’ but in Parliament, though Destra 
and Sinistra existed in name until 1876, regionalism was the sovereign 
if occult force of Italian politics. * How can one form a Conservative 
party,” Jacini complained, “when one cannot find anything to conserve 
outside the essentials common to all legal parties ? Consequently, 
defence of the institutions was solidified round the defence of the 
ministry and of its head. The first and only task of Parliament, as a 
political organisation, was to find the formula which would hold together 
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a majority whose members often disagreed with the programme of the 
ministry. The cement, not being of opinion, was of local or personal 
interest. Per forza Parliament was “ corrupt.” 

It was his use of ‘“‘ corruption ’”’ which enabled Giolitti, the greatest 
Italian statesman after Cavour, to maintain his ministries during the 
Eta Giolittiana between 1901 and 1914. Giolitti worked through a 
franchise, which, until 1912, limited the right to vote for Parliamentary | 
elections to 6:89 per cent. of the population. But the development 
of industry, the decrease in illiteracy and, above all, the invasion of 
Marxist Socialism—Turati started Critica Sociale in 1891—made an 
increase in the size of the electorate inevitable and Giolitti realised 
that to counterbalance the extension of the vote to the literate urban 
workers of the north, it would be necessary to enlist the support of 
the parish priests. Accordingly, the “ parallel lines’ of Church and 
State began to converge. The electoral law of 1912 swamped the old 
paese legale of 3 million with a new electorate of 54 million peasants 
and workers; the law of 191g introduced universal male suffrage. 
Yet Giolitti still believed thatit was possible to tame Fascism, absorbing 
it among the other Parliamentary groups. The problem of the organisa- 
tion of political parties outside Parliament (made superfluous by _ 
‘“corruption’”’ or, as it was called, ‘‘tvasformismo’’) was reset. 
Mussolini alone realised that the problem and the solution were 
regional. His brigades were the unemployed and the frightened of 
every province: ‘‘ White”’ trade unionists in Emilia, “ Black” 
landlords in the south. The convolutions of Fascist theory are the 
result of the ad hoc basis of the Fascist régime. 

By the use of naked force the Fascist régime solved the problem 
of reconciling universal suffrage with a country whose social structure 
is based on regional clienteles, whose national language is a foreign 
import at the expense of local dialect and whose Parliament was 
essentially a gathering of the leaders of these clienteles and interests 
come to Rome to bargain with the State. The theory of the Corporate 
State was the rationalisation of this situation. It was a restatement— 
with a dressing of the castor oil of demagogy—of the traditional 
antidote of lay and Catholic Conservatives to the threat of Socialism. 
In 1900, when the growth of Socialism was the master fact in Italian 
politics, Sidney Sonnino declared that the remedy was clear. The 
State, he wrote, must achieve the moral ends of Socialism by giving 
the worker and the peasant an interest in preserving existing institu- 
tions. The functions of the State must, therefore, be developed to keep 
step with the growth and articulation of society and there must be 
a “‘fascto”’ “of all those who do not wish the policy of the State to be 
conditioned by the interests of one or more classes to the profit of 
this or that group, but, rather, by the superior ends of the colletivita 
nazionale.”’ It was at this time that the theory of ‘‘ Corporations ”’ 
was being devised by progressive clergy, inspired by the tones of 
Rerum Novarum and the example of the Catholic co-operatives of the 
Lombard plain. The Concordat of 1929 between the Pope and the 
“man of providence’”’ was no mariage de convenance. Behind the 
phrases of the Republican constitution, the Corporate State and the 
ace Pacts remain, de facto, the real constitution of the Italian 

tate. 

With Fascism defeated, the problem of organising mass political 
parties, which had been put on ice for twenty years, was reset. What 
is the position to-day? During the Ventennio the Church and the 
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Communists alone retained their political organisation though in 
theory Catholic Action was confined to the sacristy and the Com- 
munist cells did not exist. In fact they are the only two organisations 
with a national basis. To-day, Italian politics are the battleground of 
two great clienteles—the Communists and the Christian Democrats. 
Both are led by élites convinced that they have the monopoly of an 
infallible truth: both are supported by a trade union and electoral 
organisation. Between these extremes dither the minor Parliamentary 
parties ; faint echoes of Italian history—Liberals and Republicans : 
the heirs of the Socialist defeats of the ’twenties—the Socialist cliques 
who compete for the blessing of COMISCO. The failure of the minor 
parties to unite and form a Third Force is the subject of weekly com- 
ment in the liberal and ‘‘ democratic’”’ Socialist papers with their 
dreams of a legal opposition, the nucleus of future governments. That 
the Third Force can be no more than a dream has been proved by the 
events of the last two years. 

The General Election of 1948 was the critical point of post-war 
Italian politics. The cause of the crisis was not solely that the Com- 
munist electoral organisation would manufacture enough votes to 
give the party a relative majority in the chamber but in the nature 
of the Christian Democrat party—a coalition of predominantly conser- 
vative and regional interests. The fear that the more “ progressive ”’ 
parties might catch the non-conservative and anti-clerical vote made 
the Vatican (which has direct control of Catholic Action) decide to 
fight the election on the platform of East versus West. Both the 
Communists and the Christian Democrats profited from the decision. 
The Communists, by the use of the preferential vote, won a dispropor- 
tionately large number of seats from their electoral allies the Nenni 
Socialists: the Christian Democrats, in effect, had the preferential 
vote of all anti-Communists. The problem of the Third Force has, 
therefore, become even more acute, for it is clear that the minor parties 
have no electoral organisation to compete with those of the two giants. 
The establishment of the Christian Democrat trade union the 
Confederazione Italiana dei Sindacati dei Lavoratori on May Day this 
year was a clear hint that the Government could not wait for the 
Socialist groups to unite while the Communists controlled the largest 
trade union, the C.G.I.L. 

What are the prospects in Italy ? In the last eighty years the State 
has become a vast insurance company covering the risks of all its 
members. Conquest of the State is therefore the first aim of political 
parties: not solely to reward the faithful from the widow’s cruse of 
patronage but to make the translation of policy into action possible. 
For the State owns or shares ownership in all major industrial under- 
takings. Industrial insurance was nationalised in 1911 and since 
the slump of 1929 the State has been the strongest magnet for private 
investment : it was logical that modern Italian political theorists 
should concentrate on the problem of the State and the way in which 
it could be captured. “It is to Mussolini,” Giolitti said in retrospect, 
“that I owe the knowledge that it is not against the programme of a 
revolution that a State should defend itself so much as against the 
tactics.” Heirs of the State created largely by Giolitti, the Christian 
Democrats appear to have learnt the lesson, and their penetration into 
the whole machinery of the State has given them an incalculable 
reserve of power if they should be defeated in the next election : oe 
opposition claim that the “ majority’ is becoming a régime. For this 
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hypothesis there is much evidence. The political theorists of Catholic 
Action desire “‘ integralismo,” that is a theocratic corporate State, in» 
which the Communists would be outlawed. The nationalists and the 
Fascists still believe in the leading role to be played by Italy in the 
Europeanisation of Africa. For unemployment—the root of Italian 
political problems—is caused not so much by the lack of capital invest- 
ment as by the size of the population, which increases by 400,000 
each year. Between 1870 and 1918 emigration reduced to some 
extent the pressure on the land, but the middle classes did not emigrate: 
they found work in the bureaucracy and the professions. Their pros- 
pects have never been worse than at the present and it is sinister that 
the university students are becoming increasingly Fascist. In the 
last analysis the attitude of the Italian middle class will determine 
the future of Italian politics. Individualists, generals without .a 
platoon, they are unlikely to appreciate the discipline of Communism. 
JAMES CAMPBELL. 


ARGENTINA REMEMBERS SAN 
MARTIN. 


N the Argentine 1950 is the San Martinian Year in memory of 
[ enerai de San Martin, one of the outstanding liberators of South 

America from Spanish supremacy, who died in exile a hundred 
years ago. To a European the scale and intensity of the tributes to 
San Martin are difficult to imagine, for they exceed anything seen on 
this side of the Atlantic. The whole of this year is devoted to his 
memory and every public or official function in some way associated 
with it. Every newspaper carries the words “ Year of the Liberator 
General de San Martin”’ next to the date of publication. The same 
heading adorns cinema and theatre programmes, catalogues, advertise- 
ments and the envelopes of most private and business letters. When- 
ever a newspaper appeared without this mention—an oversight that 
often occurred in the early months—it was immediately closed down, 
sometimes for weeks. Public admiration of the liberator is ‘‘ canalised ”’ 
through a special “San Martin Institute,” and only four approved 
reproductions of his photograph are allowed. A statue had to be 
removed and re-cast when the Institute discovered some minor dis- 
crepancies between the bronze uniform and the original. 

The magnitude of such celebrations may seem a trifle exaggerated 
to people of more temperate climes. Not so to the Argentines. To 
them San Martin exemplifies the highest embodiment of gallantry, 
self-denial and devotion to duty. Nevertheless, it appears rather 
strange that such elaborate festivities are staged for one noted for 
his proud refusal of public honours and his dignified retirement 
abroad once his task was accomplished. If it be true that ‘“‘ No man 
is a prophet in his own country,” that aptly applies to José de San 
Martin, who brought liberty to the Argentine, Chile and Peru, only 
to be denounced, reviled and misunderstood by the people he had 
freed. Of him it can truly be said that his greatest fault lay, if any- 
where, in having been a staunch exponent of plans of government and 
Pan-Americanism which were too advanced for the Latin-America 
of the early nineteenth century. Far from being appreciated they 
aroused the hatred and suspicion of men politically immature. The 
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censure and misguided criticism did not, however, outlive the critics. 
With the passage of years the name of San Martin came to assume a 
new significance. Those whom he had served so well were tardy in 
acknowledging his merits. But once aware of their mistake they also 
realised the extent of the debt owed to one whose work will for ever 
entitle him to the name of “ El Libertador.” 

José de San Martin was born at Yapeyu (Argentine), then a Jesuit 
missionary settlement on the Uruguay, on February 25th, 1778, 
the fourth son of a Spanish officer. Barely eight, he was taken to 
Madrid to be educated for a military career. There he remained for 
some time, subsequently entering the army, where he rose to be a 
colonel. Until 1810 his life had been chiefly that of a promising young 
officer who had shown his mettle in the wars against Napoleon, Portugal 
and the Moors. Then came the turning-point. In South America 
new forces were at work and a new political pattern was fast taking 
shape. The old Spanish order was everywhere being challenged by 
new rising States. This struggle for national independence was to find 
in San Martin an ardent and militant protagonist. In subsequent 
years his name was to become closely linked with those of Argentina, 
Chile and Peru. Resigning his commission, he left Spain in 1812 to 
offer his services to the revolutionary Buenos Aires Government. 
On the way home he broke his journey to visit Britain and while there 


_ conceived a deep admiration for the British people and their political 


system. On arrival in the Argentine he joined the patriot forces and 
before long won recognition as a resourceful commander in several 
actions against the superior Spanish army. But he soon realised 
that the permanent success of the independence movement depended 
on the liquidation of Spanish supremacy in all South American 
colonies. To carry out this plan he raised and trained a hard-hitting 
field force—including his famous Mounted Grenadiers—and enlisted 
the support of Bernardo O’Higgins, son of Ambrosio O’Higgins, the 
one-time travelling pedlar in Chile who eventually became Governor of 
that country and Viceroy of Peru. In January 1817 San Martin, by 
that time a brigadier-general, crossed the Andes at the head of a 
mixed force of Argentines and Chileans, a brilliant enterprise at the 
best of times, routing the Spaniards at Chacabuce (February 1817) and 
Maipo (April 1818), victories which ended Spanish rule in Chile. 

After proclaiming the independence of Chile he declined to become 
head of the Government, and, handing over the reins to O’Higgins, 
undertook the conquest of Peru. With the help of Lord Cochrane he 
constructed a fleet, which, under the command of the latter, was to 
take part of his army across by sea, San Martin following with the 
remainder by land. In July 1821 he entered Lima, proclaiming the 


. independence of yet another republic. It was characteristic of San 


Martin that he at first declined the post of “ Protector ” of Peru when 
it was offered to him by the Peruvians. No surer proof of his personal 
integrity was forthcoming than the reason underlying his refusal 
which he summed up thus: ‘‘ We have come to liberate not to conquer. 
My promise to the peoples among whom I have fought has now been 
redeemed. I have brought them freedom. They must now elect the 
Government of their choice.” In the end he agreed to serve as 
Protector, continuing as such for one year the better to complete his 
military campaign. For he knew his position to be precarious. The 
Spanish army though defeated had not been destroyed. La Serna, the 
Viceroy and C.-in-C., had withdrawn into the mountains to reorganise 
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his forces, and would stage a comeback sooner or later. The patriot 
army, depleted by disease and the lack of reserves, amounted to 8,000 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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men against 20,000 of the Viceroy’s. Moreover, San Martin desired an — 


early victory to end the prolonged war of independence which had 


already absorbed so much in men and treasure. The liberator of | 
three countries was simultaneously a clear-sighted statesman who © 
thought in terms of a vast Pan-American comity of free democratic — 
nations. This was in striking contrast with the tenor of time when — 
local caudillos and regional rivalries proved such obstacles to the — 


survival of the new-born States. Unable to destroy the enemy with © 


his numerically inferior forces, San Martin decided to seek the aid of 


Simon Bolivar—liberator of Venezuela, Colombia, Bolivia and — 


Ecuador—who like himself was fighting the Spaniards in the northern — 


half of the South American continent. This led to the fateful meeting 
at Guayaquil (Ecuador) on July 26th, 1822, where the two generals 
were to discuss joint action by their combined armies. The outcome of 


this meeting was disappointing. In background and outlook the two © 
men were poles apart. Proud, ambitious and of a dictatorial tempera-_ 
ment, Bolivar held views of his own and brooked no rival. His cam- — 


paigns were inspired by motives different from those of his opposite — 


number. The latter he regarded as a competitor whose offer of co- 
operation he rejected. San Martin then revealed the full measure of 
his superior intellect. Rather than jeopardise his mission through a 
quarrel with Bolivar, he proposed to serve under him. Bolivar again 
refused. Thereupon, San Martin took a step quite unique in revolu- 
tionary annals: he resigned, leaving Bolivar in command of the 
armies, making over to him the laurels of two decisive victories of 
which he himself had been the architect—Junin (August 6th, 1824) and 
Ayacucho (December oth, 1824). Back in Lima he relinquished his 
authority as “‘ Protector,” and returning to the Argentine retired for ever 
from public life, a disillusioned and tragic figure, thwarted in the hour of 
victory. 

This act of self-effacement which speaks for itself was completely 
misunderstood at the time. Both to his critics and many of his country- 
men it appeared as a proof of cowardice. A spate of insults and abuse 
was set loose against him, coupled with vociferous charges of ‘“‘ incom- 
petence,”’ “ treachery ’’ and “ personal ambitions.’”’ He never attempted 
to justify himself, making no contribution to political or military 
controversy. To the fulminations of his detractors he opposed a 
dignified silence : all he desired was the peace and privacy of retire- 
ment. These being denied him in his homeland he had no alternative 
but to seek them abroad. In 1825 he sailed for Europe never to return, 
accompanied by his little daughter, Mercedes, whose education now 
became his primary concern. They first went to live in Brussels, 
traditional refuge of so many distinguished exiles. In 1831 they settled 
at Grand-Bourg, in the neighbourhood of Paris, which became their 
second home. It was in France, the France of the Bill of Rights, that 
he spent the last twenty years of his life. Never did he cease to long 
for his native land, whose evolution and vicissitudes he followed from 
afar. He might have said of Argentina what the famous poet and 
patriot Adam Mickiewicz once said about Poland: ‘‘ One cannot 
know all that it means to one unless one has had to do without it.” 
But never did San Martin emerge from his self-imposed exile. The 
early part of it had been saddened by considerable financial difficulties, 
for the liberator of half a continent had retired enriched by not one 
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_ penny from public funds. It was only thanks to his friend Aguado, a 


| 
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wealthy and generous banker who undertook to provide for his needs, 
that he was spared further hardships. In 1848, blind and ailing, he 
moved to Boulogne, where he died on August 17th, 1850. His last 
wish was that his heart should be taken back to the Argentine. That 
wish was more than fulfilled. For when in 1878 the remains reached 
Argentina, a significant change of heart had taken place in South 
America. After the passions and polemics had subsided, San Martin 


_ and his work stood revealed in their true perspective. A new generation 
| had grown up fully conscious that seldom had so much been owed by 


so many to one single man. His prophecy that posterity would judge 
him by what he stood for has come true. Argentina, Chile and Peru 
revere him as their “‘ Libertador,’ as well as other countries whose 
independence was indirectly due to him. In each one of them a monu- 
ment perpetuates the memory of José de San Martin. So does one in 
Boulogne, where an annual service is held in the little church to which 
he belonged, dedicated to the man who changed the whole course of 
South American history. Dora INGBER. 
Argentina. 


THE MAYERLING DRAMA. 


ERHAPS no personal tragedy of modern history has been the 
Price: of so many conjectures as the death of Crown Prince 
Rudolph and Countess Mary Vetsera on the night of January 
30th, 1889. Only recently has it been taken up by the screen, with its 


| supreme disregard for truth and likelihood. In the film, assassins appear 


at the decisive moment to kill the Crown Prince and his mistress. I 
have been told by someone who should know that this is so because 
otherwise the film could not have been shown in Canada, where suicides 


are strictly forbidden on the screen. But serious writers such as Maxwell 


Anderson have also tried to unravel the seemingly insoluble problem 
in terms of the theatre. 

We know nothing with complete historical certainty about these 
events of such momentous importance to the fate of the Austrian 
Monarchy and to Europe. All research, particularly by such a careful 
man as Baron Oskar Mitis, but also by others who, after him, have 
tackled the subject in a serious effort to find out the truth, has only 
established one thing. Never perhaps did Emperor Francis Joseph act 
with such thoroughness and consistency as after his son’s death. All 


- documents have been destroyed. All eye and ear witnesses were pledged 


to silence by sacred oath. The State Archives contained a file with the 


. very interesting title ““ Count Karoly’s Visits to Mayerling.” (Count 


Karoly was leader of the Hungarian Independence Party, with which 
Rudolph was reportedly closely connected.) The file was opened and 
was found to be empty. The then Prime Minister, Count Taaffe, 
was entrusted with the care of the most important documents by the 
Emperor. They were destroyed by a fire, the cause of which has never 

been determined. True, the memorandum of Count Hoyos, a mem- 
ber of the hunting and drinking party present during the fateful night, 
has been published verbatim by Baron Mitis, but no one can vouch 
for the veracity of this statement, which is essentially a personal apology. 

So far as I know, there exist at present eight theories, all more Or 
less supported by witnesses and depositions : (i) Double suicide out 
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of love for Mary Vetsera. This suggestion, made by none other than ; 
Katharina Schratt, is easily disproved by the fact that the Crown Prince 
had at least one more love affair at the time, and that this mistress _ 
not only received passionate love letters and accompanied him during 
manceuvres, but also visited him at the Hofburg immediately before 
the fateful night at Mayerling. She, too, as well as four or five other 
people, was asked by Rudolph to die with him ; (ii) Having discovered _ 
Rudolph’s infidelity Countess Vetsera inflicted a horrible injury upon 
him while he was sleeping in order to punish him for his sin. Waking 
up in great pain, the Crown Prince shot his mistress and then himself ; 
(iii) After a wild drinking bout a fight broke out, and one of those taking 
part threw a bottle at him which killed him. Countess Vetsera then took _ 
her own life ; (iv) Rudolph was murdered by a Mayerling gamekeeper, 
whose wife he had seduced. According to one version of this theory, 
Rudolph first killed the gamekeeper and was subsequently shot by his 
son ; (v) During the night two men—relatives or friends of the Crown 
Prince’s mistress—suddenly arrived at Mayerling and perpetrated the © 
bloody crime on the defenceless couple more or less as the film has it ;_ 
(vi) The Catholic church or, according to the seventh theory, the 
Emperor himself, liquidated the dangerously Liberal heir to the throne. 
Only one assumption is missing among this chaos of views, namely | 
that the Jews or the Freemasons assassinated the heir to the throne. 

However, there are points which bear out the view that it was a 
double suicide, though by no means out of romantic love or out of the 
desire to marry such an insignificant, though charming, person as © 
Countess Vetsera. This view is supported, above all, by the farewell 
letters not only from the Crown Prince himself but also from his 
mistress. Months before Rudolph told one of his friends that it was 
not he who would ascend the throne but Francis Ferdinand. Before 
leaving for Mayerling he wrote the farewell letter to his wife, Stephanie 
of Belgium, which was published in her Memoirs. In it he expressed the 
intention to relieve her “ of all pain’”’ by committing suicide. ‘“‘ Only 
such a death could save his good name.”’ Even more determined are his 
letter to the Empress and his latest message to his closest friend and 
assistant, Herr von Szégeny. 

It has been established that the Crown Prince’s feelings for Countess 
Vetsera were by no means such that they must lead to a love tragedy. 
He had also asked his other mistress, Mlle Kaspar, to meet death 
together with him. Though the statements of Count Polzer-Hoditz, 
Chef de Cabinet and confidant of Emperor Charles, show that he was 
already fed up with Countess Vetsera, it is beyond doubt that she was 
the only one who listened to his appeal to die together. She cannot 
possibly have invented the scene which she relates of the couple drink- 
ing plenty of wine and talking about death while listening to sentimental 
Viennese Lieder which the cabman Bratfisch played in such a masterly 
fashion. The almost childish, half-frivolous words flow from her pen: 
“We are already curious to know what it will be like over there,” 
i.e. on the other side. The same Count Polzer has supplied the only 
conclusive evidence in favour of a double suicide. On taking over the 
Cabinet he also received the Crown Prince’s locked suitcase. It con- 
tained, in addition to several worthless objects, a flat onyx ash-tray 
on the inside of which was written in Mary Vetsera’s handwriting : 
“Rather a revolver, not poison, revolver is more certain. .. .” 

_ Adouble suicide is thus to be regarded as highly likely, but the motive 
is still obscure. To be able to see more clearly in this respect, it is 
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necessary to know more about Rudolph’s character and about the situa- 
tion in Austria-Hungary in the beginning of 1889. He was no doubt 
the most gifted Habsburg of his time. Though he had to suffer under a 
teacher who treated him as a sergeant-major treats a recruit, the system 
was changed after an ultimatum from the Empress, and he was given 
the very best teachers. They may even have overdone it in an effort 
to feed this hungry soul with all possible kinds of knowledge. I knew 
one of his teachers, Professor Carl Menger, one of the founders of the 
so-called Vienna School of Political Economy. He was a man of 
kindness and dignity, who never lost his temper in face of the Crown 
Prince’s boyish pranks and who—he has said so himself—held a high 
opinion of Rudolph’s gifts and character. His relations with Count 
Latour, who was in charge of his education, were also very cordial, 
_ and they remained close to each other long after his education was com- 

pleted. He felt much more at ease among his merry fellow officers than 
in the gloomy rooms of the Hofburg under the pressure of his father’s 
unbounded authority and the growing strangeness and melancholy of 
his mother, to whom he was very devoted in early youth. His stay in 
Prague as a kind of unofficial governor-general was equally promising. 
He quickly took a liking to the Czechs for their tenacity, sincerity and 
national energy. This sympathy was mutual, and it seemed possible 
that that which Francis Joseph unfortunately never seriously pursued, 
i.e. national peace in Bohemia, would be created with the help of the 
heir to the throne. 

In other respects, too, the Crown Prince showed surprising maturity. 
Together with others he produced an encyclopedic work entitled 
The Austro-Hungarian Monarchy in Words and Pictures. For this, now 
classical, encyclopedia he wrote articles himself, particularly on 
Austrian birds, with a complete command of the subject. He went on 
a journey to the Middle East, and the result was a book full of lively 
pictures of what he had seen and the style of which is characterised 
by surprising calm and clarity. 

But he had more ambitious aims. Like Crown Prince Frederick in 
Bismarck’s Germany he wanted, with all the ardour of a young man, 
to pave the way for Liberalism in Austria, and, if possible, not only 
in Austria. Though the Foreign Minister, the cautious and wise Count 
Kalnoky, showed him documents, particularly those referring to the 
relations with Russia, he felt himself-to be insufficiently informed ; 
he, the heir to the throne, set up an information centre or news agency 
of his own by associating with Liberal journalists. In this way he not 
only got to know what was going on behind the scenes but, also active 
as a journalist himself, suggested articles and even sent, under the 
cloak of extreme secrecy, articles he had written himself to the news- 
papers. It was a fanfare when, at the opening of an electric exhibition 
in Vienna, he uttered these words: ‘“‘ May a sea of light flow over this 
city.”” No wonder that Francis Joseph, who was hostile to the Liberals, 
particularly since their opposition to the occupation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, disapproved of these activities which he knew of 
or suspected. 

Nothing could be more inconvenient to the Emperor than a Crown 
Prince with independent opinions, which, moreover, 1n the final analysis, 
were dilettantish, incoherent and Utopian. For what did Rudolph 
want? He saw clearly—and this must be put to his credit—the in- 
herent weakness of the Monarchy and the danger of its fall. But could 
a continuation of the German Liberal course, such as he envisaged 
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despite his Czech sympathies, prevent this fall, and would it not be 
necessary to find a reconciliation with the Slavs, though not on the road 
of laissez-aller and respect for bureaucratic mediocrity shown by the 
Taaffe régime ? What was Rudolph’s leading idea and how did he 
envisage the future of the Monarchy and its preservation? He saw 
only one possibility—war. First, preventive war against Italy, of which 
he rightly was very distrustful, and then—this is the central point— 
war against Russia. He recognised how sharp the differences between 
the two countries and between the two ideologies were. He maintained 
in his great memorandum to the Emperor that it was the task of Austria 
to spread civilisation and freedom in the Balkans. Therefore, she had to 
defeat Russia, not in order to enslave the Balkan countries but to 
liberate them. As will be seen, he foresaw, twenty-five years before the 
outbreak of World War I, that the situation in Serbia would force 
Austria to take action against the Karageorgevitch Dynasty, which 
was hostile to Austria, and that this would lead to war with Russia. 
But, correct as were his premises and surprising his foresight, his con- 
clusions were scarcely logical and consistent, for he hated not only — 
Russia but Germany, with which Austria was already closely allied 


in the Triple Alliance. In this respect, too, his almost uncanny — 


perspicacity is surprising, for he was not for a moment blinded by the 
splendour of the Bismarckian monarchy or by its growing military and 
economic power. He had the feeling—certainly a correct one—that this 
monarchy was too dependent on old men. He pronounced a crushing 
opinion on William II, saying: “ This arch-reactionary, who combines 
pig-headed obstinacy with the arrogance of a Junker, will bring Germany 
to ruin!” For, in the middle of war ideas, Rudolph was—and this is 
also a mental contradiction—a pacifist, and believed in disarmament and 
the unity of the peoples at a time when such ideas were only regarded 
as romantic dreams. He faced Bismarck with all his youthful frankness 
and tried to convert the Iron Chancellor to his own ideas and hopes. 
The Chancellor praised his maturity, and Queen Victoria was also 
delighted and charmed by his amiability. 

This was, however, not the way to carry out the “ grand design ”’ 
of fighting and defeating Russia. Nor did the secret talks with Clem- 
enceau, conducted with Rudolph’s journalistic confidant Moriz Szeps 
as intermediary, lead to the goal, for Clemenceau maintained his claim 
for the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France, and for this the help of 
Russia was, of course, needed. No wonder that these confused ideas 
caused the Emperor to say, smilingly but grimly, ‘‘ Rudolph is talking 
nonsense again. .. .”’ 

The Crown Prince’s foreign plans had thus reached a deadlock, and 
his efforts to save the Monarchy through internal reforms fared no 
better. The Emperor followed the legitimate course of weakening, 
through a cautious approach to the Slavs, the centrifugal tendencies, 
ie. pan-Slavism and the attraction of Russia. Rudolph regarded this 
policy, prematurely and with hysterical violence, as the ruin of the 
Monarchy. His nervous vehemence became increasingly evident after 
a serious illness. It found expression in haughtiness, cynicism, alcohol- 
ism, morphinism, carousing, and a certain morbid predilection for the 
weird and the macabre. A skull and a revolver could always be seen 
on his desk. Since, as a result of his differences with Archduke Albrecht 
the Emperor’s reactionary brother, he also felt himself paralysed in 
his military activities, he regarded himself, to quote his own words, as 
“condemned to do nothing.” 
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But what was the decisive motive ? Why did he, a thirty-year-old 
man, declare that he had to die, that he owed this to his honour, 
that he no longer was worthy to live ? Most historians assume that it 
was his connection with the Hungarian opposition, the so-called 
Independence Party, and its leader Count Stephan (Pista) Karoly 
that led to the catastrophe. This party was then carrying on a violent 
struggle against the new conscription law, which, though in cautious 
terms, made the German language official in the army. It has been 
assumed that Rudolph made this party promises inconsistent with his 
oath of allegiance to the Emperor and with his position as heir to the 
throne and as an officer. In particular, it is maintained that he had 
promised to intervene personally if, as became the case, street demon- 
strations were to be met with armed strength. Here again we are con- 
fined to symptoms and one-sided witnesses, but two facts are irrefutable. 
There was a file, dealing with “ Count Karoly’s Visits to Mayerling,”’ 
but it was found to be empty when it was opened. And the second, 
even more important, fact, the Crown Prince sent farewell letters to 
all his close relatives and even to his valet. The only one for whom 
he did not have a word to spare was his father ; to him he did not find 
the slightest expression even of conventional cordiality. This can only 
be explained if there had been a most unpleasant clash between them 
as actually had been the case according to reliable witnesses, particu- 
larly Herr von Szégeny. During it, Emperor Francis Joseph is said 
to have fainted for the first and last time in his life. Baron Mitis has 
related an incident which took place during a shooting party on January 
3rd,‘ 1888, a year before the tragedy. The Crown Prince suddenly 
left his position, something which is never tolerated by trained 
sportsmen, and then fired a couple of shots from among the beaters. 
One of the bullets missed the Emperor by only an inch. Baron Mitis 
draws the conclusion that his mental condition even then was not 
normal. 

Very far-reaching assumptions are conceivable as to how far the 
plans entertained by Rudolph, dreamer and decadent, went. Did he 
wish to make himself King of Hungary as had been the case with 
the heirs to the throne in previous centuries ? Should we take seriously 
the story of the often mendacious Countess Larisch, who tells us, 
in the style of Dumas, of a box which Rudolph handed to her before 
his death ? She purports to have given the extremely compromising 
documents it contained to the Crown Prince’s friend Archduke John 
Salvator, who destroyed them before he left the Imperial court under the 
name of Johann Orth and was shipwrecked near the coast of South 
America. It is useless to inquire into these rumours. It is certain that, 
on the evening before the catastrophe, Count Karoly sent an evidently 
ironical telegram of congratulations to Rudolph following the Govern- 
ment’s victory in the bitter struggle about the conscription law. 
Rudolph showed it to a member of the Mayerling party. On receiving 
the news from Hungary he also uttered these words, which seemed 
enigmatic to those present : Mies. it) has’ to: be.” 

Is the reader now any wiser and better informed than before ? The 
Socratic truth, “I know that I know nothing,” is always the most 
honest. But I believe that, even without definite knowledge, it is 
useful to give a picture of the character and aims of a man who, 
if he had had the gift of waiting calmly, might have done much good 
for Austria when his ideas had become clearer. That he lacked patience 
and tenacity, that he wished to do too much and could do too little 
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—this Hamlet fate of so many Crown Princes was the real cause of the 
Mayerling drama, no matter how it actually happened. A year later 
Francis Joseph paid a visit to the place of the tragedy, which had been 
turned into a convent. He told Katharina Schratt about it, calmly, 
indifferently, without a word of regret, without a “‘ mea culpa, mea 
maxima culpa.” He would have been obliged to say so had he been 
more a human being than a monarch. 
ERNST BENEDIKT. 


GERMAN SETTLERS IN 


TANGANYIKA. 


HE German colony of Tanganyika was ceded to Britain under 
the Treaty of Versailles, and it was laid down that the German 
Government was to pay compensation to the expatriated German 
settlers for the loss of their property. In 1925 Tanganyika became a 
mandated territory under the Covenant of the League of Nations. The 
German settlers were readmitted, their former properties being re- 
placed by allocations of land, mainly in remoter areas. Envisaging 
permanent settlement, most of them, whether former settlers or not, 
had disposed of all property in Germany, needing all the funds they 
could raise for their fresh start in Tanganyika. 

In 1939 the German population of Tanganyika numbered about 
2,500, out of a European total of 9,000. On the outbreak of war a large 
number of “ non-combatants’? were deported to Germany. The 
remaining settlers were interned, 350 in Tanganyika (some were released 
on parole) and goo in Southern Rhodesia. Families left in their homes 
were interned later, but separated from their menfolk till 1943. What 
happened meanwhile to the German settlers’ homes, lands and other 
property ? In some cases the wife, when warned of impending intern- 
ment, received a letter from the District Commissioner mentioning that 
“none of your property will be sold during your absence and all 
belongings . . . will be looked after by a caretaker.’’ The D.C. no doubt 
acted in good faith, but Colonial Office orders reflected a very different 
intention. Movable property was soon put up to auction. Even rare 
books were included in lots sold at 5s. per 100. They had become waste 
paper. 

In 1947 the Colonial Office issued a memo. suggesting that in 1925 
the German farmers and other settlers returned not as breadwinners 
but as political agents ; “to gain a footing in Tanganyika the better 
to overthrow it ’’—to quote Mr. Ivor Thomas in his report (April 1947) 
to the Trusteeship Council, the body which succeeded the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. ‘‘ German infiltration,” says the C.O. memo., 
‘‘started with a rush as soon as the restrictions were lifted in 1925... . 
By September 1926 already 450 German families .. .”” (Most of these 
families, however, were of former settlers who lost their homes in the 
war but had clung to the hope of return and resumption of their 
vocation.) The memo. proceeds: “ There is clear evidence that (they) 
were heavily subsidised by the German Government.” Again it is not 
mentioned that the Agency which helped the German settlers did so 


avowedly, using the compensation funds obligatory on the German — 


Government. 
The memo. describes the development of Nazi designs, directed from 
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Berlin, for an eventual coup d'état. In 1936 the Nazi Party began to 
hold “ military parades, route marches and exercises.’ (Crude 
revolutionaries it would seem, thus to advertise their intentions!) The 
general principle is stated that Germans who had held ‘‘ Nazi or hostile 
sympathies ” should not be allowed to return. In 1946 the Governor 
had appointed a committee of four, including the Solicitor General, 
which “ considered each individual case in detail.’’ As a result only 
350 were to be allowed to remain. More details were given later by Mr. 
Thomas in his report to the Trusteeship Council. All but sixteen were 
among the Germans retained in Tanganyika, and they were “ inter- 
viewed personally by members of the committee.” Unfortunately no 
member of the T.C. enquired why, on the other hand, the 900 Germans 
interned in Southern Rhodesia were to be judged unheard. Attention 
was specially drawn by Mr. Poynton, of the Colonial Office, to the right 
accorded to the Germans of appeal to the Governor. Most of them, 
however, never heard of it till after their final deportation. A few 
had already appealed, and “in a number of these cases an original 
decision in favour of exclusion was rescinded ” says the memo.—a fact 
which, in itself, proves that the committee’s ‘‘ careful examination” 
was, after all, no adequate method. How could it be in the absence of 
the accused parties ? 

A number of internees had availed themselves of the right to send 
petitions to the Trusteeship Council. But they were left unread. The 
Council relied on Mr. Thomas’s exposition of the British case, and his 
assurances that British policy was being “ carefully and humanely 
administered.” Thus exceptions to repatriation were made in cases 
where it would involve “ extreme personal hardship.’”’ The policy of 
expropriation without compensation was not mentioned. “ No German 
will be compulsorily repatriated if he can find some other country 
willing to receive him” ; but “ the great majority,” said Mr. Thomas, 
“must make their future lives in their own country. Why not?” 
The petitioners were averse to repatriation “‘ because Germany is to-day 
devastated by war... (but) they did not lift a finger in protest when 
German forces were making Poland a desert . . . oF raining destruction 
on the towns of Great Britain. . . . These petitioners are involved in the 
crime of their country.” This reference to collective guilt as the real 
basis of British policy passed unchallenged—except by the Chinese 
representative. All agreed that persons engaged in “ disruptive or 
treacherous activity ”’ must be “ repatriated.” At the same time some 
pertinent questions were asked: What provision had been made for 
their reception in Germany, for “their housing, employment and 
sustenance ?”” Had the internees been informed of the reasons for the 
decision against them? Might not permits granted to petitioners to 
settle in South Africa and elsewhere arrive too late if the applicants were 
being “sent back to Germany by force”? To this last question Mr. 
Poynton’s reply was inconclusive ; but he gave the assurance that the 
Control Commission would make arrangements for reception in Ger- 
many and would warn the next of kin of the arrival of their relatives. 
Within four weeks of the T.C. discussion 850 settlers were sent to 
Cape Town en route for Germany. Both British and South African people 
who had heard their story did their utmost to stay this policy of 
indiscriminate extradition. Members of both Houses pressed the 
Colonial Office to reconsider it. General Smuts wired to Mr. Attlee 
asking for a month’s delay so that these 850 Germans, who responded 
to his offer of temporary asylum in the Union, might be screened. 
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No reply arrived. He telegraphed a second and third time—still no 
reply. Undeterred, General Smuts sought permission for applicants to 
be screened at Southampton; the request was refused. As a last 
resort he asked that the S.A. Selection Board might deal with them 
after arrival in Germany. It wasin vain ; and Mr. Poynton’s assurances 
to the Trusteeship Council were vain. The principle of collective 
punishment for collective guilt had the prior claim. __ 
British policy was ‘‘ repatriation ”’ without compensation. A special 
ordinance was passed (May 1948) for the “realisation of German 
property and distribution of the proceeds.”’ Title deeds became waste 
paper ; shares and securities could be disposed of regardless of “ Articles 
of Association”; any procedure could be used ‘“ notwithstanding 
anything to the contrary in the law’’ and expenses met out of the 
proceeds. Many of the deportees were landed penniless in Germany. 
The “‘ provision” of the Control Commission consisted in a free railway 
pass together with a few marks. But where were they to go ? Contrary 
to the British assumption many settlers had no next of kin left in 
Germany. In any case what help could possibly be afforded them ? 
They had to compete for accommodation and for jobs with eight million 


other homeless refugees (expropriated by Poles and Czechs) and many — 


of these were already inhabiting cellars, stables and ruins. . “‘ 1 myself 
with my wife and our family of four small children,” wrote a former 
planter, ‘‘ found ourselves in a ruined building without a single bed or 
chair or stove or lamp.’ Winter was approaching and he had no means 
to replace even the light shoes in which his children had left the tropics. 
Why is the eighteen-year-old son of one of my own correspondents 
threatened with T.B ? The German climate after life in the tropics is a 
severe test of health, and the father could not provide overcoats either 
for his son or himself. No wonder that numbers of the settlers have 
already paid the supreme penalty. For those who sit at office tables 
it is easy to ignore the brass tacks of life. Total expropriation (without 
compensation) may mean death, or worse than death, and the children 
share in the price paid. To-day some of the most respected men, who 
had contributed much to the development and welfare of the territory, 
are suffering what amounts to life sentence. They have been penalised 
on an allegation of ‘“‘sympathies,’ the evidence for which is 
withheld. 

In justifying British policy Mr. Thomas sharply criticised certain 
petitioners who frankly avowed they had joined the Nazi Party because 
“seen from a distance”’ it appeared to be working for Germany’s 
welfare. It is therefore only right to recall that Mr. Churchill himself 
in Great Contemporaries (1936) expressed himself as uncertain whether 
Hitler’s régime would finally work out for good or for disaster. Various 
well-known British persons did not hesitate to visit Berlin and shake 
hands with Hitler. It was in this earlier period that many Tanganyika 
Germans joined the Party ; later on fear of trouble (both present and 
future) withheld some of them from resigning. Up to 1939 it certainly 
appeared that the British Government itself treated Hitler with 
respect. Hitlerism in its darkest aspects was certainly less easy to gauge 
in the backwoods of Tanganyika than it was in Downing Street. Some 
residents, however (as in Europe), joined the Party in the hope of 
exercising a moderating influence. 

At what point do political opinions become criminal ? Presumably 
when they directly promote violence or other definite breaches of the 
law. But for the majority of German farmers, widely scattered over a 
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vast area, their interests lay in securing a living out of their land in 
peace. The recovery of colonies was a feature of the Nazi programme. 


If some of the settlers welcomed it this was quite natural and no 
evidence of treachery. A number of objectively minded British 


investigators had long supported the idea. The U.N. Charter (Article 75) 
lays down as a basic object of the Trusteeship system “ to encourage 
respect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race.’’ These principles have to some degree been 
embodied in British law. But our time-honoured principle that 
innocence must be assumed until guilt is proved has suffered a serious 
reversal. On all grounds, whether legal or humane, it falls to us to ask : 
Is the damage done entirely irrevocable ? 
DorotHy F. BuxTON. 


TENSION IN PERSIA. 


ILL Persia, one day, become the Korea of the Near East ? 
W In 1946 Persia was the subject of the first major clash in post- 
war political issues between the Western Powers and Soviet 
Russia. Since then, however, the ‘“‘ war of nerves” has swung towards 
other centres. But no one, either inside or outside Persia, fully trusted 
the quietness which, with one or two minor exceptions, prevailed 
during the last four years until recently, when it was rudely disturbed. 
A few weeks ago diplomatic notes were exchanged between Teheran and 
Moscow about the increasing Soviet propaganda in Persia, the jamming 
of Radio Teheran, and about the “ alarming ” activities of foreign oil 
prospectors in the Persian frontier province of Azerbaijan. Questions 
were fired at Secretary of State Acheson during his Washington Press 
conferences and at British Ministers in the House of Commons. It is 
now generally realised that Russia’s change of attitude towards Azer- 
baijan, the largest and most populous Persian province, and Persia as a 
whole was anything but permanent. 

“When the British Lion and the Russian Bear move together, the 
fate of Persia is sealed ; when the two Powers clash over Persia, the 
country will fall easy prey to the victor.” These were the words of 
Shah Reza Khan, father of Persia’s present ruler. Shrewdly, he brought 
4 third Power into the game of political chicanery : Germany. Inspired 
by his friend and neighbour, Kemal Ataturk, Reza Khan Pahlevi, then 
an officer of the feared Persian Cossacks, marched on Teheran and 
succeeded, in 1925, in overthrowing the 150-year-old dynasty of the 
Kajars. He made himself the ‘‘ Shah-in-Shah.”’ Rather than set him- 


. self the task of developing his backward country, with its poverty- 


stricken and almost entirely illiterate population of seventeen million, 
the new ruler indulged in the intrigues of playing British and Russian 
interests in Persia against each other, hinting all the time at an imminent 
alliance between his country and Germany. His career ended in 1941, 
when both British and Russian armies invaded Persia which, incident- 
ally, had been renamed “Iran” by the Shah-in-Shah. A few years 
later the ex-Cossack Shah died on the remote island of Mauritius to 
which he had been deported. In his youth Reza Khan had seen the 
British Lion and the Russian Bear move together. In 1907 Britain and 
Russia agreed, under the famous “Persian Deal,” to bring Persia’s 
north under Russian dominance, and the south was to become a British 
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sphere of influence. The centre and the east, consisting of little more 
than sands and stones, remained untouched by foreign ambitions. This 
agreement was annulled by the outbreak of the Russian revolution in 
IQ17. 

"The feeble efforts in Persia to move, on her own initiative, from 
despotism to democracy, which had first made themselves felt in 1906 
when the Shah allowed a Parliament, the Majlis, with 136 elected 
members, to share with him the responsibilities of government, made 
little or no headway in the thirty-five-odd years until, during the 
second world war, the Allies marched in to safeguard a supply route 
from the Persian Gulf to Russia. The first big clash between the Lion 
and the Bear occurred in March 1946 when the Russians failed to fulfil 
the Four-Power agreement under which all Allied troops had to evacuate 
Persia six months after the cessation of hostilities. Strong protests from 
London, Washington and Paris brought the Kremlin to realise that 
insistence would undoubtedly lead to a bloody showdown, and the 
large Russian garrison was belatedly withdrawn from Azerbaijan and 
the other four northern provinces, which, moreover, are Persia’s granary. 
About that time the world learnt for the first time of the existence of 
the Tudeh, a strong political party in Persia which, if not outright 
Communist, is unmistakably pro-Russian. Street demonstrations were — 
staged against the withdrawal of the ‘‘ Russian protectors from Persia’s 
despotism,’ and agitators clamoured for the creation of a “ People’s 
Republic of Azerbaijan ”’ as an independent State. When, towards the 
end of 1946, the new Shah sent his army to quell the unrest in Azer- 
baijan, much to the surprise—and relief—of the entire world the 
Kremlin refrained from any interference, and no more was heard of an 
autonomous Azerbaijan. Recent events, however, show quite clearly 
that Moscow still has keen ambitions to link her own Caspian province 
of Azerbaijan with the Persian boundary province of the same name. 
The 365-mile frontier and, immediately to the east, the 550 miles of 
Persian coastline on the Caspian Sea, are the scenes of a new cold war. 
No land or sea traffic is allowed to cross the frontier, and the Russians 
like to remind the Persians of their might by holding military 
exercises within sight of the Persian frontier guards and by showing 
them, on the Caspian Sea, armed vessels of up to 3,000 tons, and 
submarines which come from the Black Sea through the new Don- 
Volga canal. 

Twice in recent years, in 1944 and 1947, Persia rejected Russian 
requests for oil concessions in Azerbaijan. The Teheran Government 
hinted at their distrust of the Russians when they speak, as they do, of 
aiming at a peaceful economic development of Persia’s north-western 
province of Azerbaijan by merely wishing to extend, “ for Persia’s 
good,” the Russian oilfields in Soviet Azerbaijan southwards across the 
frontier. Even the Moscow-inspired Tudeh Party do not always deny 
that Russia’s real aims are the creation, at Persia’s expense, of a “ safety 
cushion ”’ at the back door to her own rich oilfields around Baku and on 
the western shores of the Caspian Sea, and, secondly, better land 
communications between Russia and India. The present thirty-one- 
year-old Shah, Mohammed Reza Pahlevi, is an enlightened ruler who, 
last autumn, made a bold move by travelling, in the full splendour of a 
modernised Oriental monarch, to the United States and other Western 
countries. It was—and the Shah himself never denied it—a business 
trip with a distinct political flavour. Not only did the young Shah 
impress the Americans by his skill as an accomplished pilot and as a 
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sportsman in many fields ; he also succeeded in receiving material aid 
for his seven-year plan for the development of Persia’s neglected 
agriculture and industry, for which he needed $650 million. He showed 
every willingness, on his own part, finally to depart from the custom of 
his predecessors and treat the $100 million received annually from oil 
concessions paid by the British-owned Anglo-Iranian Oil Company not 
as his personal property but as that of his nation. Until fairly recently 
-seven-tenths of the national revenue from taxes were spent on the up- 
keep of Persia’s 150,000 civil administrators and her goose-stepping 
army of 200,000 men. The remainder, plus the oil royalties, officially 
| eh unaccounted for, were used at the free discretion of the 
ah. 

| Moscow did not like Reza Pahlevi’s pilgrimage to America, and is 
. 
| 

1 


jealous of the British oil concessions in southern Persia, under which 
Persia became the fourth largest producer of oil in the world with an 
annual output of 35 million tons, and which bring great wealth to both 
| Persia and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, of whose ordinary share 
_ capital the British Government themselves hold 55 per cent., worth 
'some {80 million. Russia grudges the West these highly valuable 
| assets, strategically and economically of the greatest importance to the 
| British Commonwealth, and she also disapproves of the huge new 
refinery at Abadan on the Persian Gulf as well as of the planned pipe- 
lines from Abadan to ports in Syria and Lebanon. Oil, indeed, is at the 
| root of Russia’s ambitions in this part of the world. Moscow even tried 
to gain influence, psychologically, through agents in the rank and file of 
the Tudeh Party in Azerbaijan and elsewhere in Persia when, a few 
years ago, the Shah divorced his wife, Queen Fawzia, one of the four 
beautiful sisters of the King of Egypt, because she had borne him no 
heir to the throne. Again, when, more recently, the Shah strongly 
disapproved of the marriage of his sister, the twenty-two-year-old 
Princess Fatima, to the non-Mohammedan American journalist Vincent 
Hillyer, Russian propaganda claimed that the present Shah, although 
“pretending ” to be a modern king with his country’s development 
and welfare at heart, was, in reality, no better than any one of the 
dreaded potentates who had oppressed Persia ever since Alexander the 
Great, in 334 B.c., destroyed the ancient Persian Empire of Cyrus and 
Darius. The Russians tried a perhaps even more primitive method 
by promising, for the time being only in Azerbaijan, the abolishment of 
the recently introduced anti-opium laws, not mentioning, of course, the 
fact that these laws, though unpopular among the uneducated popula- 
tion, are aimed at checking the high death rate from excessive opium 
smoking. It is true that during the Russian occupation of Azerbaijan 
from 1941 to 1946 road communications were vastly improved, schools 
- and hospitals were built and electricity was first introduced in a few 
- townships. But it is equally true that when, four years ago, the Russians 
- failed to come to the support of the separatists in Azerbaijan, they lost 
millions of sympathisers who have since looked at the Shah in Teheran 
to lead the way out of the country’s backwardness. But all the same, in 
Azerbaijan to-day the tension is felt by everyone. New and more 
determined moves by Russia are expected. The Shah has clearly 
decided in favour of the West. Government and Parliament are mostly 
on his side. But the fact remains that in Azerbaijan Russia is just 
around the corner, while the Western world is almost as far away from 


the shallow waters of the Caspian Sea as is Korea from California. 
H. RIVER. 


THE PROBLEM OF FAUST. 


‘The point is that the individual masses should be significant and clear, 
while the work as a whole continues always incommensurable, and thus ever 
lures mankind on to repeated investigation like an unsolved problem.” 

Goethe in Conversations with Goethe, under February 13th, 1831. 

“Je me figure quelquefois que ce grand charlatan entendait a merveille 
qu'il ne s’entendait pas et riait en lui-méme des pauvres nigands qui se 
creuseraient un jour la cervelle pour trouver le mot d’un énigme qui n’en a 


point.” 
Lamennais. Quoted in P. Hume Brown’s Life of Goethe. 


literature which clusters round the life of Goethe, and his greatest 

work in particular, can hope to do full justice to this portentous 
subject. Writing not many years after the poet’s death, Duntzer 
already cites over a hundred authorities on Faust. Karl Goedeke’s 
bibliography of Goethe literature in general had reached fifteen hundred 
pages twenty years ago, and since then a large number of writings 
have accumulated under the stimulus of the two anniversaries—19g32, 
the centenary of his death, and 1949, the bicentenary of his birth. 
Moreover—not to speak of the voluminous diaries and letters of Goethe 


Oi one versed in German letters and in the colossal mass of | 


and his friends—the student must master not only the legend as it — 


appears in Marlowe, in the chap-books and puppet-plays of Germany, 
and in other efforts at dramatisation before Goethe’s time ; he should 
also take some note of how his work has struck not the commentators 
merely but men and women of the world of letters—and even music— 
who have criticised or discussed it—Madame de Staél, Byron, Pushkin, 
Balzac, Georges Sand, Mickiewicz, Ibsen and the rest. For, of course, 
no single work by a single author has ever in the history of the world 
been so imitated and commented upon as Goethe’s Faust. Perhaps 
the very magnitude of an adequate study of the subject may be 
allowed to excuse an attempt to reintroduce it in a more simple 
manner to those who would be repelled by an alarming display of 
erudition. 

Macaulay has said that the great plays of Shakespeare would lose less 
by being deprived of all the fine passages than the latter would lose 
be being read by themselves. This would hardly be true of Faust. 
Take away from the first part the touching Dedication, the poet’s 
pathetic recollection of his youth in the first Prologue, Faust’s beautiful 
dream of accompanying the sun in his journey to illuminate another 
world, Mephistopheles’ humorous directions to the Freshman how 
to become a successful doctor, and Faust’s own magnificent soliloquy 
in the Forest and Cavern—some would add his reply when asked 
if he believed in God—take away the lovely lyrics, and take away half 
a dozen memorable lines which have passed into the current coin of 
quotation, and our pleasure in reading might well be halved. But 
taking Faust as it is—as a series of almost unconnected scenes—it is 
incomparable. There are, of course, exceptions. One is frankly bored 
with the Witch’s Kitchen scene, as Faust appears to have been himself, 
composed as it was in a garden in Rome—an unlikely place for the 
inspired treatment of Lapland or any other ‘‘ witches.”’ One is bored 
with the Walpurgis Night. A good deal in both parts that is rather 
tedious and unnecessary seems to have been introduced for no other 
reason than because Goethe found something like it in the traditional 
story. For instance, the scene in Auerbach’s Cellar is an adaptation of 
a part of the original legend, and in the second part the curious 
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introduction of the Emperor and his Court in the first and fourth Acts 
owes its origin to the traditional appearance of Faust before the 
Emperor Charles V. Another passage, the Forest and Cavern soliloquy, 
as fine a passage as any in the whole work, owes its place possibly to 
another instance of Goethe’s faithfulness to his originals. It stands by 
itself in blank verse, contrasting with the rest of Part I; besides being 
difficult to reconcile with the Earth Spirit scene at the beginning of 
the play, it was composed separately from the rest, and Goethe was 
at first uncertain where to put it. It has little connection with what 
precedes or what follows. The fact is that those, such as Marlowe, 
who followed the old legend invariably introduced scenes in which 
Faust endeavours to repent, and is prevented by Mephistopheles. 
This did not precisely suit Goethe, but at least he was able to introduce 
a scene in which Faust succeeds for a while in forgetting his designs 
on Gretchen while he steeps himself in pantheistic mysticism. [Il- 
placed as it is, we would not lose a word of it. But we can well do without 
the Walpurgis Night and the dream which follows. A satire on some of 
Goethe’s contemporaries, a part of it was originally written for the 
periodical called the Miusen-Almanack, but Schiller, who was the editor, 
thought it too polemical. So it was brought into Faust, where it is 
considerably less appropriate than a couple of hundred lines of the 
Dunciad would have been in the Essay on Man. 

With these exceptions—the Witch’s Kitchen and the Walpurgis 
Night and Dream—we have in Faust, Part I, a succession of magnificent 
scenes which may well content us even if we find it difficult to detect, 
as Eckermann did, the thread running through them. And many of 
the scenes are highly dramatic. The favourite is, perhaps, the second 
garden scene. But the greatest, as well as the most pathetic, is undoubt- 
edly the last, where the ravings of Margaret are gradually converted 
into sanity be the presence of her beloved, while she yet holds firmly 
to her conviction that she must not take the opportunity to escape 
from prison, she must meet the executioner’s axe, she must “ dree her 
weird.” 

Of the second part—that wonderful miscellany in which every 
creature human and mythical is brought on the stage—Goethe seemed 
astonished at his own moderation in not introducing a Minotaur among 
them, for, after all, were there not elephants on the Berlin stage ? 
__there is not so much to be said. Honestly, one would gladly give it 
for another Iphigenia, or even a Tasso or an Egmont. But it is necessary 
to have it. Faust when published as the “ Fragment ” in 1790 was 
simply the Faust-Gretchen tragedy. But when the first part was 
completed in 1806 it contained, among several other additions, the 
Prologue in Heaven. Mephistopheles has wagered with God that he 
will win Faust. He cannot be allowed to triumph as he appears to do 
in the “ Fragment” and in the opera, and a second part is clearly 
foreshadowed. Goethe was a long time writing it, and the public grew 
impatient. One aspirant, with the astonishing self-confidence of youth, 
went to Goethe and offered to write it, if he would only show him his plan. 
F. Th. Vischer, even bolder, outlined it as it should be written, and 
Klinger completed it—a very poor production. At last Goethe, who was 
now nearing eighty, felt that he must do something. In 1828 he pub- 
lished the Helena, which appeared afterwards as Act III of the second 
part, and then went to work on the other four Acts, completing the 
famous last eight lines, according to a plausible theory of Stawell and 
Dickinson, ten days before his death in 1832. Writing not many years 
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after, Diintzer observed that it had been suggested that Act V might as 


well have come immediately after the first part, the other four Acts 
being omitted. Whether we agree with this or not, it is here, if anywhere, _ 


that the only solution of the problem of Faust is to be found. 
“Lass du den Herr Gott aus dem Spass”’ was Valentine’s cry, 


and if we do so, and “leave God out of the game” altogether, the whole _ 
subject is simplified. Diintzer indeed suggests that the Prologue in — 


Heaven was unnecessary, and Georges Sand dismisses it as in bad 


taste. One can do this, and read it as the “ Fragment ”’ was by the — 


young enthusiasts of Germany at the time. For them it was the typical 


tragedy defined by Aristotle as purging the mind through pity and fear. — 


But this would not be doing full justice to Goethe, who soon realised, 


even if he had not done so from the outset, that the mere portrait © 


of a man selling his soul to the Devil—or in more rationalistic terms 
plunging into sordid dissipation as a relief from the wearisome frustra- 
tions of the world around him—was not enough. When he wrote The 
Sorrows of Werther Goethe may have imagined a homceopathic cure 
of sufferers from a foolish pessimism—the Weltschmerz—but in 


point of fact his novel seems to have caused more suicides than it 


prevented. 


‘“ People come and ask me what idea I had embodied in my Faust. - | 


As if I knew and could explain it.””, We may take this as a warning to 
us not to be schematic. One can well imagine what Goethe would have 


said had he heard of some of the strange theories attributed to him — 


since his time: “‘ Die Kritiker sind wunderliche leute. Sie suchen 
in allen dramatischen Werken irgerdeine philosophische Idee, gleichwie 
unser Heinrichs erfand in der Antigone ein Konflict zwischen die 
Idees von Familie und Staat.’’; But in spite of all this, and in spite of 
what Karl Viétor says of Faust’s character remaining unchanged 
throughout, in that excellent biography published last year, and in 
spite of what Professor Roy Pascal has rightly said about his oscilla- 
tions, it remains true that, as Goethe told Eckermann, there was in 
Faust an ever higher and purer activity, subconsciously aware as he 
was—for so God implies in the Prologue—of the right way. And 
“incommensurable’”’ as the drama appeared even to its author, it 
may perhaps be suggested that he was better able to understand it 
than anyone else. There have recently been some very curious theories. 
Gundolf, writing some thirty years ago, apparently found the key to 
the Faust-Gretchen tragedy in the relations of the poet himself with 
Frederike Brion ; but on this bizarre theory one may perhaps accept 
the opinion of Edmond Vermeil in Spiegelungen Goethe’s in Unserer 
Zeit. True Vermeil’s own view in the article, “‘ Revolutionary back- 
ground in Goethe’s Faust,” is equally perverse. Goethe’s hatred of 
revolution is well known—the July Revolution of 1830 he more than 
hated; he treated it with Olympian indifference. But Vermeil goes 
painstakingly through scene after scene of Faust to show that almost 
every line has some reference to the French Revolution or some other 
revolution in the minds or aspirations of his countrymen. The beautiful 
picture of rich and poor escaping for an Easter holiday, for instance, 
is “in no way an idyll.” “ There is struggle (Kampf) everywhere.” 
But this portrait of Goethe as a sympathiser with revolution has been 
much improved upon. Three years ago he appeared in Lucacz’ book 
as a Marxist, and a couple of years later Ernst Fischer embraced the 
opportunity of the bicentenary to lead Goethe’s admirers triumphantly 
to the conclusion that Mephistopheles is Capitalism and to ‘“‘ Goethe 
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und Marx Vereint.’’ This has, of course, found an echo in the Russian 
Lunacharsky. On the other hand, Bohm, who seems to have been in 
partial agreement with Santayana, and has been followed by others 
since, holds an equally strange view of the conclusion of the second 
part. Faust is incorrigible. That blind centenarian’s admission of 
the foolish wildness of his youth is too over-strained to be taken as 
genuine, and his zealous exhortations to his workers to dig for victory, 
and win the ‘‘all-fairest prize’ for the helpers and friends of mankind, 
are only the feverish explosions of a dotard. 

A word or two seems apposite on three other views of Faust. As 
early as the publication of the ‘‘ Fragment ”’ Fichte’s scholars are re- 
corded as having hailed Faust as representative of humanity. (These 
must have been among the young enthusiasts who, in Madame de 
Staél’s words, ‘‘ occupied themselves with the universe having nothing 
to do.”) The same might be said of others—Odysseus, for instance, 
and Hamlet, in whose honour the Italians have coined the word 
‘“‘ Amletismo.”’ Faust can only have represented humanity in a very 
special sense. The real Dr. Faustus died, and his body was, by report, 
carried off by the Devil, between 12 and I a.m. on October 24th, 1538, 
and therefore at a time when a savant must have felt, like Wagner, 
that a new intellectual world was bursting upon the old. Others lay 
stress on the autobiographical character of the work. But this is not 
much of an explanation. It is better to view men’s lives through their 
works than the other way about. Many, in the third place, have exalted 
the allegorical character of the drama, particularly of the Helena. 
This does not satisfy us. We English do not care much for books which 
- need a symbolical interpretation. We have only three great allegorical 
works in our language—the Faerie Queene, the Pilgrim’s Progress and 
the “Sin” and ‘“‘ Death” episodes in the second and tenth books of 
Paradise Lost—so adversely criticised by Addison. 

There is a famous passage in Wilhelm Meister’s Wanderjahre 
in which a Christian is represented as not only recognising humility 
and poverty as divine but extending that sentiment to sin and crime 
as ‘‘furtherances of what is holy.” Perhaps we may for once take 
Viétor’s advice, and endeavour to explain Faust in the light of that 
passage. If not poor, the centenarian Doctor is at all events. humbled. 
He does not even see the end of his own work of reclaiming land from 
the sea, and it is in this sense, as Stawell and Dickinson have pointed 
out, that he is dissatisfied up to the end and that Goethe was able to 
tell Schubart that Mephistopheles has only half won his wager that 
he would reduce him to an effortless contentment with the passing 
moment. Faust’s character certainly changes in the course of the poem, 
and so do his relations with Mephistopheles, who gradually has less 
and less power over him. Near the beginning of the Fourth Act of 
Part II, in answer to the evil one’s dazzling offers, Faust replies that this 
earthly sphere gives enough room for great actions and that action is 
everything, not the glory of it. In the next and last Act he has resigned 
himself to be a man among men, and to devote himself to the useful 
if not very glorious labour of reclaiming land from the sea and so sur- 
rounding himself with a happy people by Mephistopheles’ help—and 
hindrances. Faust is redeemed because he is a worker—and worker 
for mankind like Goethe himself, whom one has seen compared. with 
that devoted man Albert Schweitzer. 

Wer immer strebend sich bemuht 
Den Kénnen wir erlésen. 
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Sing the angels, and it is this, the keynote of Faust’s deliverance, as 
Goethe told Eckermann, and not the comic struggle for his dead body, 
or the effluence of Divine grace (which could have meant little to 
Goethe), wherein we must look for his final acceptance. Whatever he 
thought of Divine grace, the poet believed in the immortality of the 
soul, and that the work would go on after death. 


O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now ? For that force, 
Surely, has not been left vain. 
Somewhere, surely afar 

In the sounding labour-house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm ! — 


Wir werden uns wieder sehen ; 
Aber nicht beim Tanze. 
A. F. FREMANTLE. 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. 


Who would listen to the lay 
Of the captive old and grey ? 


Te is how the old French minstrel introduces one of the world’s 
great love stories, Aucassin and Nicolette, in form a delicate 
cameo classic of romance. The road over which the spirit 
of romance travelled to the modern world was a long one, stretching back 
into the mists of time. It touched the East and then wound its way 
through colourful Mediterranean lands to softly veiled Celtic shores and 
then northwards; and everywhere the minds of men opened inits warmth. 
It saw the dawn of chivalry and of all the graces in the art of living: the 
spirit of romance gave birth to the romances in verse and prose, whose 
native soil was France and whose all-absorbing theme was love. 
Following the heroic age of the national epics, by the twelfth century, 
civilisation and learning, refinement and love of beauty, the desire to 
make life poetical—all these appear in French literature before they 
do in other western countries, and with breath-taking suddenness. 
Woman comes into her own; the knight serves his lady, as well as 
God and the feudal lord. The new courtly lays and epics were verse 
romances composed by noble tvouvéres and meant to be recited within 
the castle walls or retold by minstrels to popular audiences beyond. 
Thus the Celtic tale of Tristan and Iseult and the deeds of King Arthur’s 
knights were, spread in Britain as in France. Side by side with these 
subjects were heard the troubadour lyrics of sunny Provence, and the 
passionate love songs of Abélard to Héloise were known to revellers 
on the banks of the Seine. Yet the light and brilliance of the Middle 
Ages threw deep shadows. There was gallant display and gaiety, 
but much that was wretched and sordid in the poverty of the people. 
Our minds may conjure up old parchments with gilt and florid initials, 
young knights and fair ladies, a king on a dais with gold lilies for back- 
ground and kneeling minstrels before him, jousting and dancing and 
hawking—dainty circumstances of a narrow world of sheer beauty in 
the great age of cathedral building in honour of Our Lady. A dream 
of loveliness was rooted in slime and squalor, the tormentor and the 
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witches’ Sabbath, a brutalised and starving peasantry, and the plague- 
infested narrowest of streets. 

The three loyalties of knighthood are each reflected in literature : 
the first, that to God, in the lives of saints like Alexis ; the second, 
that to the liege, in the eleventh century, by noble national epics like 

The Song of Roland”; the third, to the knight’s lady, in the 
romances of chivalry, Chrestien’s, Thomas’s and Béroul’s courtly 
romances and the Breton lays of Marie de France ; and in the unique 
chante-fable, that of Aucassin and Nicoletie, a narrative in mingled 
verse and prose. Since Walter Pater and Andrew Lang, it has taken 
its place in literature and has often been modernised and translated. 
It belongs to the end of the twelfth century and the only manuscript 
preserving the tale is unmistakably in the dialect of Picardy; the 
author may have been a native of Arras. The snatches of verse are 
generally in assonance and form part of the story, so designed for 
recitation to musical accompaniment and to vary the monotony of a 
mere prose narrative, a device for which there were models in Moorish 
romances that may have travelled through Spain to France. Whilst 
the prose sections tell most of the story, grief or passionate feelings 
are realistically expressed in songs. The scene is laid vaguely in 
Provence ; the style shows the ease of long practice and the mastery 
of a professional reciter and some conventional phrasing. The metre 
of the verse reads as a four-stressed trochaic measure and has been 
set to music; but the prose is even more poetic in this enchanting 
world of youthful love, overmastering, without care of aught but the 
beloved. 

Aucassin, perfect lover, rides into battle seeing Nicolette shining 
among the stars in heaven ; yet he disdains the very joys of paradise, 
since these exclude, he thinks, the joys of loving. “ What have I to 
do in paradise ? I seek not to enter there, so that I have Nicolette, 
my sweetest friend, whom I love so well. But to hell I will go; for 
to hell go the fine scholars and knights, who died in tourneys and great 
wars, and the brave soldiers and free-born men—with them will I 
go, so that I have Nicolette, my most dear love, with me.” The little 
work is not all sentiment and dreams. Interspersed are episodes 
realistic enough, contrasting; or, as in the case of the Torelore 
incident, manifestly absurd and farcical, almost Rabelaisian. Thus, 
and also by the use of vivid dramatic dialogue, the artist keeps in touch 
with actuality ; he also possesses a pictorial quality. Witness the 
description of Nicolette on that still night when she escapes from her 
prison, hurries from the garden, kilting her skirt against the dew as 
she steps out over the grass in her naked feet ; the daisies, as she treads 
on them, showing dark against her whiteness. Or, again, the scene of the 
ruined tower, in whose kindly shadow, having been warned by the 
faithful nightwatchman, she remains hidden, whilst the men of the 
watch, with orders to kill her, march along the moonlit street, their 
swords beneath their mantles ; or that leafy bower of branches, built 
by her own white hands, through the trelliswork of which her lover, 
wounded and weary from his search for her, looks upon the stars. 
Most vivid is Aucassin’s meeting with a young peasant in the woods, 
ugly, hideously deformed and wild-looking, sorrowing for his lord’s 
white hound and an ox which he had lost, not daring to return to the 
town where prison awaited him and his mother lay destitute. 

Yet no critic should mistake the leading motif of this old poet who 
cares only for youth, love, spring flowers and bird song; the 
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“incidents ’ are business done casually to please an audience eager 
for adventure and blows and jests. Andrew Lang’s interpretation 
is the most perceptive and wisest, as he catches in the nameless 
minstrel’s tale the tone of Thackeray, when Thackeray is tender. 
What lives on is the touch of poetry, of longing, of tender heart, of 
humorous resignation. The tale lives and always must live, while the 
nature of man is the same. The story is a trifle hackneyed, and not 
unlike that of Floire and Blanchefleur, except that here the hero was 
the Saracen and the heroine the Christian. Aucassin, only son of the 
Count of Beaucaire, against the latter’s wish, loves Nicolette, a 
beautiful girl of unknown origin, bought as a slave from the Saracens. 
The poet tells of the young lovers’ adventures and tribulations until 
their fidelity is rewarded and Nicolette revealed as the daughter of the 
King of Carthage— 

Listen and your cares forget. 

Never man or malady 

Torn or tried so grievously, 

All cast down, by men mispraised, 

Sick in body, sick in soul, 

Healing shall be glad and whole, 

And is full of joy again— 

So sweet the tale. 

Aucassin was laid in prison, says the poet, and Nicolette was in 
her guarded chamber. It was the summertime, when the days are 
hot and long and clear, and the nights quiet and still. And as she lay 
upon her bed and saw the moon shine through the window, how 
bright it was, and she heard the nightingale sing below in the garden, 
and she fell a-thinking of Aucassin—she said, “ I will tarry no more.” 
And she took the sheets and the towels and knotted them together, 
and made a cord as long as she could, and tied it about a pillar of the 
window. Then she let herself down into the garden. And she took 
her silken gown in one hand before her and with one hand behind her, 
and tucked it up because of the dew thick upon the grass, and so passed 
through the garden. Thus this idyllic romance, with a touch or two 
of stark realism, goes on its way, until the lovers, after spending so 
many unhappy days and nights apart, at long last come together, 
and “ length of days and joy did win.”’ And we, as we read this master- 
piece, will think, too, of the minstrel with the grey head and green 
young heart, before to him there came “a little folding of the hands 
to sleep.” L. A. TRIEBEL. 

Hobart University, Tasmania. 


THE DRAGONFLY. 


OW, above the nearest stream or millpond, the dragonfly, most 
IN romantic and most beautiful of insects, performs amazing 

aerial feats. In order to see this creature, the day must be 
sunny. You will seldom see him on a dull day, for he and his family are 
all sun-worshippers. In bright, sheltered places dragonflies rest, with 
sparkling gauzy wings projecting forward, their heads bobbing up and 
down ludicrously. Eventually one of them is chased away and the 
pursuer then occupies the sunning place. The very name breathes 
romance. It is certainly a very old name, for it is mentioned in English 
literature four hundred years ago. This means, of course, that it is much 
more than four centuries old. Country folk know dragonflies as ‘‘ horse- 
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stingers ’’ and believe them to be a danger to man and beast. This 
fancy, however, has no foundation and the insects are quite harmless, 
possessing no stinging apparatus. Indeed, they are a friend to man, for 
they devour countless mosquitoes, wasps, moths and other injurious 
insects. However, never let it be said that dragonflies lack ferocity. 
Not even the weasel, for all its blood lust, has anything quite like the 
rapacity of a dragonfly. Statistics are incomplete, but a scientist named 
Beutenmuller in two hours fed a captive dragonfly forty-two house flies 
without satisfying its appetite. Others have observed that if a dragon- 
fly’s tail is twisted around and pointed to its mouth, the creature will 
begin gobbling its own body and continue until it has eaten all of itself 
that is within reach. Even the most fantastic story cannot produce a 
dragon more blood-thirsty or more extraordinary in its behaviour than 
the dragonfly. 

It is obvious even to the most casual observer that there are many 
different kinds. The biggest have long bodies and some are a good three 
inches long. Others have broad, rather flat bodies, and there are several 
with short stick-like bodies. All have large, globular compound eyes 
(each with as many as 30,000 lenses) occupying the greater part of the 
_ head and face. In addition, they are provided with three single eyes on 
the top of the head. These dragonflies belong to the sub-order Anisop- 
tera. The second sub-order, the Zygoptera, or damselflies, have slender, 
cylindrical bodies, button-like eyes set wide apart, and they keep their 
wings folded when at rest. The name of ‘‘ mosquito hawks,” given to 
the big Aeshnas by the Americans, is much more fitting than that of 
“ horse-stinger ” as our country-dwellers know them. Such name is a 
gross libel and the origin is unknown. There are forty-three different 
species in the British Isles. The headquarters of the order of dragonflies 
is in the tropical belt and most of the dragonflies find the British Isles 
too far north. Southern England possesses several species not found 
breeding in the north. Compared with other groups of insects, the 
dragonflies are not a numerous family. About two thousand species 
are known and, of these, forty-three may be termed British. When we 
remember that there are four thousand beetles and two thousand moths 
in this island, a mere forty-three dragonflies is very small. The largest, 
known as the emperor, or great blue dragonfly, measures between four 
and five inches across the wings and its body is more than three inches 
long. Much bigger species are to be found in the tropics, and fossil 
remains of dragonflies, with a wing span exceeding twenty-four inches, 
have been discovered in carboniferous rocks in different parts of 
Europe. Even though the giants are no more, we can appreciate their 
impressive appearance. | 

The real ‘“‘ dragons ” are the larve who live in the mysterious green 
depths of the pond. Ugly in shape, they crawl along the muddy bottom 
and hide where water-weeds are thickest. It is equipped with a device 
that is surely unique in the whole insect world. The lower lip of its 
wide mouth develops into a pair of pincer-like hooks. They are specially 
designed by nature for seizing prey. When not in use the hooks, which 
are hinged at the base and fold near the middle, are held close to the face. 
This apparatus is known as the “mask.” These ‘‘ nymphs,” as they are 
termed, live on minute Polyzoa and crustaceans. They possess three 
long swimming tails used for breathing and to propel them through the 
water. This underwater stage of all dragonflies is similar to the com- 
bined caterpillar and chrysalis stages of butterflies and extends from 
nine months to two years. As the nymph develops, the other denizens 
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of the pond are made to take notice. Indeed, so ferocious does the 
nymph become that a reign of terror is imposed upon the othercreatures. 
Tadpoles, snails and even small fishes are never safe. Even Dytiscus, 
the large water beetle who is capable of killing a frog, keeps a wary eye 
on this deadly “‘ dragon.”’ During the long period when a maze of water- 
weeds is their home they change their skins many times and each time 
they emerge a little larger. Finally they become a little more than an 
inch in length. . 

The nymph has been known to resort to cannibalism and to devour 
its own kind. There is not the slightest resemblance between the 
hideous-looking nymph and the darting beauty of the sunlit world into 
which it develops. For the greater part of its life it is lethargic and 
sulky. It is able to breathe without coming to the surface of the pond 
and develops additional organs for use in the world above. Damsel 
nymphs breathe through their backs, while dragon nymphs breathe 
through their tails. In the development of a dragonfly’s life there is no 
stage, as among many insects, of arrest and quiet, no time spent as a 
pupa between the larval and adult periods. As soon as it emerges from 
the egg the dragonfly is equipped and ready to pursue its destiny. 
At last, on a lovely June day, the fully fed nymph climbs up a reed or 
other plant for the last time. It pauses half in and half out of the water 
to breathe water through its tail and air through newly formed breath- 
ing tubes or spiracles. When he is satisfied with his anchorage, he awaits 
the most important event of his life, His ugly skin splits down the back 
and after an hour or two of desperate struggling the perfect dragonfly is 
drying in the June sunshine—four transparent wings shimmering like 
cellophane, a pair of exquisite enamel green eyes—the great black, 
golden-ringed dragonfly. 

As generally obtains among insects, the males are brighter in colour 
than the damsels. Yet despite the scintillating reds, greens and blues 
of the dragonflies, with their strong gauzy wings, they have a really 
menacing look when in full flight. Unlike the butterfly, whose wing 
covering is external, and therefore retains its fresh colouring for years, 
the colouring of a dragonfly is chiefly in the, body and, therefore, fades 
very quickly after death. This explains why the majority of the 
specimens of dragonflies in museums are but poor representatives of 
the brilliant, agile creatures that inspired Tennyson and Rosetti. The 
latter captures its splendour in his lovely lines : 

Deep in the sun-searched growth the dragonfly 
Hangs like a blue thread loosened from the sky— 

Severe weather is, perhaps, the dragonfly’s greatest enemy, although 
swallows and hawks take their toll. Nymphs are destroyed by fish and 
water birds. The eggs, however, suffer most, for these are deposited into 
the water by the females where they are left to chance. 

The pairing habits of the dragonflies are unique. The peculiar 
characteristics of their reproductive organs make it impossible for the 
different species to pair. Hybrids in the insect world are rare and this 
is realised by only a few people. The love-making approaches of the 
male savour of the he-man. He seizes his lady by the back of the neck 
with a specially provided pair of claspers and whisks her off to an 
adjacent tree or shrub, sometimes looping the loop while en route. 
Here he will remain with her for anything up to half an hour. Indivi- 
dual dragonflies will pair several times and this frequently happens in 
mid-air. After separating, the female lays her pale brownish torpedo- 
shaped eggs in the water while her partner goes off in search of further 
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prey. In other species, such as the Sympetra, the united pair stay to- 
gether during the time of egg laying, when the male assists his mate 
while she deposits the eggs into a slit in the stem of a water plant or 
between the folds of its leaves. The flight of the dragonfly is deceptive 
in that almost every movement is carried out at an acute angle. Actually 
its normal speed is about thirty yards a second. It can even go into 
reverse and fly backwards, a feat which humming birds and wasps can 
achieve. How sad it is to see a dragonfly, with wings now frayed, 
sunning itself before its brief life-span of weeks draws to a close! It 
means also that summer’s glory is almost ended. An interval of eight 
long months must elapse before we can again watch these tiny jewels 
glitter in the warm sun. F. W. SADLER. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPAIN. 


N October 31st last the United Nations in effect put an end to 
( Jor of the more unnecessary of the absurdities that have added 

to the confusion of this time. By thirty-seven votes to ten, with 
twelve abstentions, the political committee of the United Nations on 
that day accepted the proposals made by a group of Latin-American 
States and the Philippines to revoke the resolution of 1946 which 
ostracised Spain from the comity of nations; and on November 5th the 
General Assembly, by thirty-eight votes to ten, with twelve abstentions, 
duly confirmed the committee’s decision. The details of the 1946 resolu- 
tion and of its attendant circumstance were given in this section of the 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW of September last. The two main prohibitions 
that had been in force since December 12th of that year were that Spain 
should not take part in any of the work of the United Nations, and that 
the members of the United Nations should withdraw their ambassadors 
or ministers from Madrid. 

In words which with the passing of the years have seemed odder and 
odder in their perversity the 1946 resolution prescribed ‘“‘ That the 
Franco Government of Spain be debarred from membership in inter- 
national agencies established by, or brought into relationship with, the 
United Nations, and from participation in conferences or other activi- 
ties which might be arranged by the United Nations ‘or by these 
agencies, until a new and acceptable Government was formed in Spain. 
If within a reasonable time there was not established a Government 
which derived its authority from the consent of the governed, com- 
mitted to respect freedom of speech, religion and assembly, and to the 
prompt holding of an election in which the Spanish people, free from 
force and intimidation and regardless of party, might express their will, 
the Security Council should consider the adequate measures to be taken 
in order to remedy the situation. That all members of the United 
Nations immediately recall from Madrid their ambassadors and 
ministers plenipotentiary accredited there, and that members report 
to the Secretary-General and to the next session of the General Assembly 
what action they had taken in accordance with the recommendation. 

To put an emphasis on the irony of such a document—chiefly inspired 
by Russia and her satellites and actually launched by the Polish dele- 
gate, Dr. Lange—would be to do violence to the essence of irony itself, 
which needs a certain delicacy in the touch. The clumsy offence of the 
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performance almost baffles explanation. That Russia should have been 
able, and should have been helped and supported therein by the 
Western nations, to lord it over Spain and to demand in the chastise- 
ment that a reformed Spain must grant to her subjects such human 
rights as the freedom of religion: has modern history presented any 
other pantomime quite so grotesque ? The error is now in part cor- 
rected ; but though Spain, a Western Power essential to the dominant 
Western purpose at this time, is brought again into normal diplomatic 
relationship with the West, and may be invited to participate in the 
work of the various “ agencies’’ or “conferences” of the United 
Nations, she is not yet allowed to become a member of the United 
Nations. 

During the last four critical years, when the revolutionary issue 
throughout the world has lain between the imposition of a Bolshevic 
atheist tyranny on the one hand and the continuance of the old civilisa- 
tion based upon the Christian tradition on the other, the defendant 
cause of Christian freedom and dignity has been baulked and com- 
promised by the incomprehensible complex which gave a seat to the 
enemy and refused admission to the friend in the counsels of the free 
nations themselves. To an ordinarily balanced mind brought suddenly 
to bear upon this situation and innocent of its background the summary 
account here given might understandably be suspect. How could it 
possibly happen, the question might irresistibly present itself, that so 
nonsensical, so foolish a state of affairs could be established and 
prolonged by the very nations who have stood to lose by it ? Surely 
there must have been an explanation not vouchsafed in the special 
pleading of those who thus sweepingly ridicule it ? Surely it is not 
true? But surely it is true; though no intelligent person can be 
expected at first sight to believe it. Those on the other hand who, for 
their sins or from another cause, have had to study the vagaries of high 
diplomacy in our time are chastened enough to believe in the possibility 
of almost any extreme of folly in that astonishing field of human affairs. . 
Experience itself substantiates the case. Yet no human error is ever 
final. Something happens in the normal flow of things to correct the 
more flagrant absurdities ; even though correction itself may lack the 
clean-cut precision that common sense would welcome. 

On October 31st, for instance, there were twelve abstentions from 
voting. One of the abstainers was Great Britain. It would call for some 
sprightly exercise of ingenuity to explain what the motive can be for 
refusing to vote in such a case. There was no subtlety in the issue itself ; 
do you, or do you not, want Spain to participate in the work of the 
United Nations; do you, or do you not, want to have an ambassador in 
Madrid? One could understand the United States answering Yes, and 
Russia answering No; for West is West and East is East, and never the 
twain shall meet. The British answer in effect was : I don’t know. 

Now in the ordinary approach to international problems it is the 
usual practice to think out a policy, to decide at any rate what you 
want. When it is found in a given case that in fact you do not know 
what you want, that you are neither for a thing nor against it, the 
explanation must be one of three: either that on its merits the issue is 
neutral, the argument cancelling itself out, or that for some reason or 
other you do not want to reveal your opinion, or, thirdly, that your own 
position in the matter is compromised, and you are hoist with a petard 
of your own. 

In this matter of Spain the issue could fairly and honestly be thought 
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neutral only if you believed that Spain was as Communist as Russia or 
Jugoslavia ; an acrobatic feat of mental gymnastics such as did not fall 
within the intention of the United States on the one part nor of Russia 
or Jugoslavia on the other. The hypothesis may be dismissed, except 
as a joke that fails to amuse. Then did Mr. Attlee’s Government want 
to hide its opinion ? That theory in its turn destroys itself because the 
British Government in the upshot will either have to send an ambassador 
to Madrid or not send one. You cannot both send an ambassador to 
Madrid and not send one. And when you make the decision, as you 
must, between sending or not sending, you cannot conceal the decision 
you make because there will either be an ambassador, or not, in 
Madrid. There remains the third alternative: that the British Govern- 
ment refrained from voting at Lake Success and at Flushing Meadow 
because its policy in this matter is compromised. 

The latest prevailing phase of the mixed cold and hot war between 
Communism and civilisation centres upon the ‘‘ People’s Government ‘3 
of Peking, a puppet of Moscow. No sooner was Moscow’s North Korean 
puppet thwarted in its attempt to annex the whole of Korea to 
Moscow’s empire than the Chinese puppet was set in motion at two 
points, namely on the Manchurian border, in an eleventh-hour attempt 
to turn the tables upon the victory of the United Nations, and in Tibet, 
where a new aggression was launched. The Russian challenge is thus 
renewed and enlarged. Great Britain is a member of the United 
Nations, and far from wanting to conceal that fact flaunts it as a car- 
dinal point of principle and of policy. But Great Britain precipitately 
recognised the Peking Government when Russia installed it, and is 
therefore in friendly diplomatic relations with the new aggressor 
against the United Nations. 

Moreover, it is not in the international scope exclusively that the 
British Government is compromised. It is compromised in its national 
or domestic scope. The poison of Communism has seeped into the 
foundations of British commercial, industrial, moral and social life to 
an extent that makes honest men sit up and take notice. The Govern- 
ment protests its opposition to Communism, even institutes a purge of 
Communists from the ranks of its own Civil Service ; but the promised 
purge takes little or no effect and the Communists remain in their key 
positions. me 

There are two questions involved. One is the extent—for it isa matter 
only of degree—to which the Government itself is tainted with the 
poison of political tyranny. The sort of control it maintains and seeks 
to perpetuate over the individual subject 1s of the very essence of 
Bolshevic tyranny, though the degree of its incidence be as yet smaller 
than that of the Russian practice. Greed of power is common to both. 
Control of the people’s food, the registration on one pretext or another 
of all individuals in the books of Government Departments, the system 
of permits in almost all the fields of activity - this is the normal 
machinery and paraphernalia of Bolshevism. When a Minister of the 
Crown in the routine course of his function gets up in the House of 
Commons to announce a change in the amount of pork to be allowed in 
the making of sausages the spectacle is neither funny nor unimportant. 
It is bone of the bone, flesh of the flesh, so to speak, of Bolshevism. 

The other question is, how far is the Government dependent on the 
votes of Communists in its electoral fortunes ? Even apart from the 
growing number of Communists who in default of a candidate of their 
own cast their vote for the nearest equivalent, there 1s 1n the orthodox 
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trade union ranks themselves a large number of electors who on a 
Communist or near-Communist motive are filled—this is where the 
domestic and the international strands are intertwined—with unrea- 
soning and illogical hatred against Spain. Great Britain’s vote in 
1946 was largely and probably decisively influenced by pressure 
from the Trades Union Congress, which had called even for the 
severance of economic as well as diplomatic relations with Spain. 

It may be that Mr. Attlee and his men, or some of them, are secretly 
pleased that at Lake Success on October 31st Spain was welcomed back 
as an ally against Russian aggression, though they dared not for the 
domestic and international considerations aforesaid contribute their 
part to the welcome ; for it is possible for a Government tending in some 
degree towards Bolshevic practice to be at the same time anti-Russian. 
We have the classic instance in Jugoslavia of a fully ideological, atheist, 
Communist Government that is anti-Russian on subjective, as well as 
anti-Spanish on objective, grounds. The difference in this point of view 
between the Tito and the Attlee Governments is that the former is 
not compromised in its ideology, and at Lake Success voted outright 
against Spain, while the British Government, as it were, fled from the 
ballot box. Mr. Hector McNeil a year ago argued in defence of his 
Government’s policy—or lack of policy—that a vote to annul the 
prohibitions against Spain might be construed as approval of the Franco 
régime. On that argument—the British Government’s own argument— 
the maintenance of diplomatic relations with Russia implies approval 
of the Russian régime. Yet the said Government almost daily protests 
its disapproval of the Russian régime. 

It is a humiliating day in British diplomatic history when the 
Government propounds contradictory policies, and reduces its own 
argument to an absurdity. It is worse than a humiliation, it is a menace 
of lasting import, when that Government undermines the free tradition 
of individual dignity and competence, ironing out enterprise and reduc- 
ing the masses to the dead level of slaves, docketed and pigeon-holed, 
doing only what they are ordered to do, or permitted to do, by the 
political authority. 


GENERAL FRANCO IN THE ARENA 


It is now certain that General Franco’s Government for the first time 
will be allowed to contribute its part to the defence of Christian 
civilisation and freedom against the threat of Communist tyranny. It 
is a woeful fact that the ordinary man and woman in France as well 
as in Great Britain knows practically nothing about General Franco or 
his Government. The subject has been hushed out, as one might try 
to avoid the contamination of something unclean. What impression 
there is in the popular French or British mind about Spain and its 
works is that Franco is a wicked and cruel tyrant, a Hitler of the 
Hitlers and a Mussolini of the Mussolinis, his subjects mostly in gaol 
the remaining few ground down in poverty and distress. 

The facts and in particular the spoken expression of Franco’s thought 
and purpose have found little place in the British Press. Some account 
of both was given in this section of the September CONTEMPORARY 
above referred to. To it may be added an extract or two from a long 
and carefully thought out statement made by the Caudillo to a corre- 
spondent of the Naples paper Roma ; for in that statement he happened 
to answer some of the very questions which will be generally asked as 
the result of the United Nations’ decision of October 31st and November 
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5th. The full text of the statement is given in the Spanish Cultural 
Index published in Madrid on October Ist. 

“In face of the real aggressions Communism has been making 
against other nations by Cominform activities, by national Communist 
agents paid for from abroad, and by the oppression and systematic 
destruction in the occupied countries of all spiritual, patriotic or 
intellectual values that might put up a resistance to Communist 
absorption, which to-day is backed by a policy of war and armaments— 
in face of all this Spain coincides with the rest of the Western world in 
recognising this peril and this menace to the civilisation of the West and 
to the independence of nations ; but in the ideological order she is 
bound to make great reserves about the ideals that this Western world 
may seek to represent in the political and social fields.” He affirmed, 
though it seems unnecessary to have said it, that ““ the Spanish Move- 
ment’s action against Communism is just as fresh and effective as it 
was at the start. Its effectiveness is emphasised by the attention 
Russian Communism pays to it.” 

While, however, he postulated the utmost military preparedness and 
determination against possible Communist aggression— for it does 
not pay any aggressor to attack nations that are resolved to resist 
stoutly ’—he added an observation that recalls President Truman’s 
similar observations about the essentially spiritual quality of any true 
or effective resistance to Communist inroads. “ Communism the idea,” 
he said, ‘“‘ cannot be beaten except by opposing it with other ideas that 
provide the greatest achievements in the social order, side by side with 
service of the national idea, and dominated by the eternal values of the 
spirit.” In another part of the interview, he repeated, “ Only by 
restoring spiritual principles can the unity and confidence of the 
nations be reasserted.” 

He outlined his general policy in the international field. He was 
asked, for instance, which he considered to be the more dangerous— 
the international Bolshevic imperialism directed by Stalin or the 
national Communist system of Tito? He answered: ‘“Side by side 
with the want of spirituality into which the Western world has been 
sinking, only the sense of nationality and independence remains deep- 
rooted. It is not in vain that the nations in danger forged their 
nationality several centuries ago. Russian Communist imperialism is 
unanimously rejected by peoples, but the same does not occur when it 
disguises itself under a national spirit. As against the inefficacy of the 
old systems, which are to-day worn out and inoperative in many 
countries, Communism looks stronger and more efficacious, and if it is 
given a national name there may be many people whose desire for 
efficiency causes them to fall into the snare spread for them by Com- 
munism, for the horrors of Communism have to be lived to be known.” 

On the subject of Spain’s own treatment at the hands of the Western 
Powers he had something to say which deserves the attention of 
impartial people in the West. “‘ Spain’s great sin,’”’ he said, “has lain 
in not being willing to hate Germany or Italy and in having kept herself 
outside the general hatred for five years. Now to-day Italy and 
Germany are helped and Spain is ill treated. ... It must not be for- 
gotten that over and above the politics of peoples and the actual will of 
nations there are still a number of wills and interests to which many 
rulers are subordinated. The present case of the declaration of the 
[British] Labour Party, whose intentions were already known to us, 
with its dream of trying to unify Europe under a Socialist imperialism 
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with headquarters in London, seems to us on a par with Stalin’s Com- 
munist imperialism with headquarters in Moscow.” The last sentence 
is an example of Franco’s recurrent silliness, indulged in witha deliber- 
ately provocative intention ; although there is some slight underlying 
substance in it in the present instance. | 

He was asked, of course, about the far-famed political prisoners who 
filled the Spanish gaols. He said : “ There are no political prisoners in 
Spain. The Spaniards’ Charter (Fuero de los Espanoles), promulgated 
several years ago, sanctions the same rights as the constitutional 
charters of most countries confer on their nationals. By the provisions 
of this charter no person may be detained in prison for more than 
seventy-two hours from the time of his arrest without being charged 
before the competent magistrate. Hence such few prisoners as exist in 
Spain are detained by sentence of the competent judicial authorities 
who administer justice by the same codes, courts and even, in some 
cases, the same persons as under the Monarchy and the Republic, for 
the judicature in all its branches is constituted by the same upright, 
honest and independent judges as were respected by those several 
régimes in Spain.... The present prison population of Spain, out of 
the nation’s twenty-eight million inhabitants, is 33,357, which is lower 
than that of either the Monarchy or the Republic.” 

It cannot be denied that there are many people in our country andin — 
France who genuinely abhor what they understand to be the “ dic- 
tatorship’’’ of Franco’s Government. The horror of dictatorship is in 
itself, and other things being equal, a healthy sentiment. Yet the 
history of our times should be enough to counsel caution against 
generalities divorced from their context or dominated by thoughtless 
clichés. It is high time that a little more realist thinking were under- 
taken by the glib politicians who talk about “ freedom-loving ” 
governments and “‘ democratic”’ principles. There are those in our 
own country, for instance, who with good ground question the extent to 
which our own Government can fairly be described as ‘‘ freedom- 
loving,’ though the honied words fall so pat and so regularly from the 
lips of its supporters; and it can be argued with little possibility of 
true rejoinder that that Government in its political philosophy has no 
inkling of what is meant and implied in the true principle of democracy. 

If it were in fact and in truth the case that a mere majority of votes 
justified the actions thereby made possible, what essential difference 
would there be between democracy and dictatorship ? Would not they 
both be founded upon force majeure of one kind or another ? And does 
the fact that out of ten people six want one thing and four want 
another prove that the six are therefore morally right ? Since when 
have majorities been held to be necessarily and automatically right and 
minorities necessarily and automatically wrong ? Vae victis, indeed ! 
It is true that a majority can impose their will upon a minority in the 
materialist field. But the whole issue in the modern world is precisely 
the dictatorship of materialist superiority in force over the weak. 
What is lacking, and what the true freedom-loving world seeks to 
restore, is the moral law which guards and preserves the weak as well as 
the strong, the minority as well as the majority. Parcere subjectis et . 
debellare superbos! And this can be done only if those who wield the 
power, however achieved, wield it as a trust from God, holding them- 
selves as answerable for the exercise thereof only to God: not to an 
electoral majority. 

What may fairly be argued is that the machinery of democracy is 
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less likely to produce a materialist tyranny than a revolution of force, 
or a dictatorship set up by the cruder forms of force than that of the 
ballot box. The case of Russia is the classic modern case. But the case of 
Spain, still less the case of Portugal, is not to be catalogued with that 
of Russia. Portugal indeed is far more democratic even in the machinery 
than some of the “democracies ’’ which exclude all considerations 
outside the ballot box ; and in the spirit and essence of government is 
immeasurably nearer to the true ideal of democracy, conceived as a 
trust from God. The overriding issue in the world to-day is the 
threat of atheist materialist tyranny. To the defence of Christian 
civilisation against that threat Spain has already made an outstanding 
contribution for which the civilised world ought to be lastingly grateful. 
If Franco’s Spain had not defeated the Communist insurrection in the 
thirties Russia to-day would probably be in command of the Mediter- 
ranean, and would be stronger even than she is. 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 
November 11th, 1950. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
THOMAS MANN ON FREEDOM AND BONDAGE. 


In his latest publication* Thomas Mann, by way of picturing his mental 
development within his generation, gives a concise philosophy of history. 
He deals in all his books with the problem of freedom and bondage, and his 
new book can only be really understood when read with them in view. 
Freedom, he states, “ is an alarming problem, alarming to a degree that one 
may ask whether man, for his own sake, does not prefer terror to freedom.” 
Equally cautiously he states that “ almost from the day of its birth freedom 
was tited of itself and was looking out for new bondage, for some absolute 
command.” In his Doctor Faustus he speaks of that counter-current, not 
only in the political but also in the spiritual and artistic field. We read there 
of “ the separation of art from the liturgical whole, its liberation into solitary 
individualism and self-contained culture,” and on the other hand, of “‘ the 
never extinguished nostalgia of music for its origins of religious bondage.” 
And as a contemporary result, we follow the development, as it were, of a 
totalitarian musical form in which “ every note of the whole composition 
would have to prove its relation to a pre-arranged fundamental pattern, and 
there would no longer be a free note.” Of National Socialism we hear that 
“under it.“ freedom was given to thought in order to justify force, just as 
seven hundred years ago reason had been free to discuss faith and prove 
dogma.” In Joseph the Egyptian high-priest is both a National Socialist 
and a Catholic, while in The M agic Fountain we meet a Catholic who is also 
a Communist, and confesses his totalitarian creed accordingly: “ The 
proletariat has taken up the task of Gregory the Great, his religious zeal 
burns within it, and it can withhold its hand as little as he from the shedding 
of blood. Its vocation is terror for the sake of man’s salvation and the 
achievement of a stateless and classless society, man’s status as a child of 
God... Not liberation and the development of the Ego are the secret and 
the commandment of our age. What it needs and is longing for, what it 
will create, is terror.” 

Both these forms of totalitarianism have also other things in common. 
To show this Thomas Mann quotes a passage, apparently out of Gregorovius’ 
History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages, to the effect that in each 
religion traditions and legends had become facts as Soon as the world had 
acknowledged them. To which he adds somewhat horrified : “So myths, 
fairy tales, falsifications, lies can become the basis of historical reality ? 


* Meine Zeit and Die Entstehung des Doktor Faustus. S. Fischer, Amsterdam. 
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This, then, is perhaps the real and essential achievement of history ? ” And 
he goes on: “ It was, however, exactly this, namely, that lies can, by force, 
become truth and the basis of life, which the new totalitarianism has learned 
from history,” and it “‘ decrees and enforces belief in myths claiming the 
monopoly of all means of grace.’’ In Doctor Faustus we hear Nazi intel- 
lectuals assert ‘‘ that the masses would have to be provided with mythical 
fictions, and popular myths would become the vehicle of political move- 
ments.” All these facts force upon him the melancholy question “ whether 
history had ever been a realisation of truth.” In his latest publication he 
speaks of totalitarianism in Catholic and Communistic terms at the same 
_ time: “The totalitarian statesman is the founder of a religion, or rather 
of an infallible, inquisitional dogmatism based on legends and suppressing 
all heresy by force... As this church is also a state, it makes power politics. 
Each faith is out to conquer the world even at the risk of becoming the mere 
vehicle of world conquest.” 

After having thus put Communism in its proper historical place, Dr. 
Mann tries to look at it as objectively as possible. He does not identify 
it with Fascism and National Socialism, both of which he calls “ purely 
reactionary and silly imitations of Bolshevism without any relation to 
the idea of mankind and its future.” About the new phase in the eternal 


struggle between freedom and bondage, the hero of Doctor Faustus says: — 


“ Freedom is but another word for subjectivity ... It always inclines to 


dialectic reversals. It realises itself very soon in bondage, fulfils itself» 


in subordination to law, rule, force, system—fulfils itself, i.e., it does not 
cease to be freedom.” Of his totalitarian musical style he says that it is 
“bound by a self-imposed compulsion to order, hence free.”” To this way 
of reasoning a secular humanist answers in the name of Thomas Mann: 
“In your opinion. But actually it is no longer freedom, just as dictatorship 
born out of revolution is freedom no longer.” In Meme Zeit, Dr. Mann 
adds: “‘ Every reasonable man is a moderate socialist. Liberal democracy 
must become a social democracy.” A new political equilibrium can only 
be achieved by the United States giving up “ the superstition that they 
must keep down socialism everywhere and rather ally themselves with 
Fascism than allow free enterprise to come to grief anywhere.” He blames 
both America’s “nonsensical hysteria’’ and Russia’s “‘Sarmatian wild- 
ness,” and calls the struggle between ‘“‘ the two imperialisms a sinister 
crisis of history.” If the democracies should “ yield to the temptation of 
exorcising the Devil through Beelzebub, i.e. taking Fascism as comrade-in- 
arms, fostering and nurturing it again,’’ what other result could this have 
than “ destroying democracy also at home ? Bourgeois democracy should 
remember the words: For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul ? ” 

Although Thomas Mann, in his recent book, Die Entstehung des Doktor 
Faustus (Bermann-Fischer, Amsterdam), is primarily concerned with giving 
the literary background of his great and enigmatic novel, he is also definitely 
at pains to picture in it the political scene of the last years. When, some ten 
years ago, an exile from his barbarised native country, he decided to settle 
in the United States, he did so with great hope in the future of American 
democracy. He toured the country lecturing about the need to preserve 
the ideals of personal freedom, and, at the same time, to transform unres- 
tricted capitalism into some sort of social democracy. He set all his hopes 
on Roosevelt’s reforms, and so we find him confessing that he liked to move 
in the circle of Henry Wallace, calling it ‘‘ the men of my confidence.” In 
1944 he took out his naturalisation papers, and in retrospect he states now : 
“T like to think that it was still under Roosevelt, in his America, that I 
became an American citizen.” When Roosevelt died, he felt: ‘“ An epoch 
has ended. It will not be any longer the America to which we came.” But 
already much earlier he entered in his diary : ‘‘ With friends about America’s 
bad relations with Russia ... Impression that it is hardly this war that 
matters any longer but the preparation of the next.’’ When he looked round 
him he saw only “hatred of Jews, Russians, the English—not of the 
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Germans whom we have to fight.” His disillusion grew from month to 
month. When Paris was liberated from the Nazis he found that the state 
of mind of the French bourgeoisie was as hopeless as ever and that “ the 
liberators even encouraged them therein.” When the Western armies 
crossed the Rhine he knew: “‘ Victory will be lost this time in even worse 
a manner than last time.”” When Wallace was forced to resign, he sent him 
a telegram expressing his sympathy. Of the attitudes of Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Byrnes he says: ‘‘Churchill’s Pan-Europe speech in Zurich even 
surpassed the Stuttgart speech of the Secretary of State in suspect friendli- 
ness towards the Germans, and it became clearer than ever that they 
intended to rearm Germany against Russia.” He saw powerful capitalist 
interests at work to demolish absolutely what Roosevelt had tried to build 
up and found everywhere a “regret of having, in alliance with Russia, 
defeated Germany, not vice versa, in alliance with Germany, defeated the 
Russians. ” The behaviour of the Committee on un-American Activities 
“ troubled and disgusted him.”’ As to Germany, he repeats: “ That country 
is lost to any decent liberal democracy.” He agrees with another German 
writer's statement that, if Hitler returned from Walhalla, 60 to 80 per cent. 
of his people would receive him with open arms, and adds: “ That German 
hopelessness meets with another one, with that of the politics of our occupa- 
tion authorities.” J. LESSER. 


THE MIND OF PROUST.* 


Professor Green’s imposing volume is at first disappointing for those 
whom the title has led to expect from a scholar of much distinction dis- 
coveries on the workings of Proust’s mind. Too much summary and para- 
phrase of Proust’s own text hamper the reader already well acquainted with 
Proust. The author follows story and development one step at a time and 
a very pedestrian step at that. The whole seems as labyrinthine as Proust 
but is unfortunately too often stripped of Proust’s art. In addition the text 
is studded with long quotations in the original and in translation. Professor 
Green claims in his introduction that in those his “ chief concern has been 
to follow the articulations of the original phrase and to make Proust’s 
meaning transparent without doing violence to our own idiom.” His own 
lengthy comments are often painfully “ articulated” with parentheses 
and relative clauses and make tedious reading. The translations are 
uneven: some are remarkably sensitive and skilful, others clumsy in their 
ponderous vocabulary, a few faulty to the point of an inaccuracy So blatant 
that one can only surmise that Professor Green must have entrusted them 
to others whose howlers, additions and omissions he omitted to check. 
A few misprints here and there confirm this impression. 

Once these many hurdles are cleared, the reader—who should persevere, 
for they are worth clearing—finds in this otherwise distinguished study 
much that was needed and has not before been said on Proust. Professor 
Green is an experienced and sensitive guide whose knowledge of the French 
literary map and of Proust’s world has no doubt few equals. The book’s 
three main qualities are: that the author’s approach remains throughout 
experimental and free from all doctrine and, best of all, that he succeeds 
in freeing his reader from the various doctrines in which the majority of 
serious students of French literature remain enmeshed. Secondly he 
succeeds, whilst avoiding the dry paths of classification, in rooting Proust 
and his work both in French literature and French civilisation, this with 
remarkable subtlety, scholarship and sensitiveness. Finally, the many 
passages on Proust and Bergson are a valuable addition which few of those 
who are interested in French thought or, for that matter, in modern thought, 
can afford to miss. There, the scholar and analyst in Professor Green is 
at his best. In short one would wish to see a second shorter edition pub- 
lished separately and which, discarding the summary, extracts and trans- 

* The Mind of Proust. A detailed interpretation of A la Recherche du Temps Perdu. 
By F. C. Green. Cambridge University Press. 255. 
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lations, would allow the Proust enthusiasts in this country immediate access 


to this valuable piece of constructive criticism. P. H. I. Scort-JAMES. 
CONVERSATION PIECE.* 
“The little affairs, arrangements, perplexities and pleasures . . . all the 


little matters on which the daily happiness of private life depends ”—it was 
“one of the first gratifications ” of Emma and Mrs. Weston to meet and 
talk these over. They are largely the themes of Jane Austen’s novels, and 
it is indeed a “ gratification” to her admirers to hear them wittily and 
enthusiastically discussed by two such skilled writers as Sheila Kaye-Smith 
and G. B. Stern. Their former book, Talking of Jane Austen, provided a 
lavish feast. In a second volume on the same lines it is inevitable that there 
should be some repetition of the authors’ opinions, and even of their 
expression of them. For example, we know exactly what they feel towards 
Mr. Woodhouse, and about Henry Crawford’s courtship of Fanny Price. 
They had already drawn on their imaginations for filling out portraits of 
some ‘‘ walking-on parts,’ and they repeat the process with others here. 
Some of their conjectures in ‘‘ Seven Years Later’ are not convincing, e.g., 
the picture of General Tilney as a doting grandfather, and of a widowed 
Mr. Bennet marrying the flighty young Mrs. Forster. A good scene, however, ~ 
is that in which Isabella Knightley, returning from her father’s, quotes his 
medical attendant, Mr. Perry, to her own, Mr. Wingfield. (Incidentally, _ 
G. B. Stern makes a slight slip in saying that one of Isabella’s five children 
is not named ; she forgets little George, mentioned among Emma’s sketches.) 
Most readers will agree that the delightful Mrs. Dashwood should certainly 
not remain a widow. Discussion ranges round relationships and friendships, 
the customs and manners of the day—visits, dancing, music—allusions to 
health, servants, and correspondence (with the ingenious query as to how 
the telephone might have superseded that). The heroines themselves are 
defended from the charge of husband-hunting, and it is pointed out that 
Jane Austen is not interested in describing love scenes. The opening and 
final chapters break new ground, one discussing Jane with a sceptical, 
modern girl, the other, with a revenant Jane herself. Even if there be some 
repetition elsewhere, what has given so much evident pleasure to the writers 
cannot fail to do the same to their readers, especially to those already at 
home in Jane Austen’s world. EMMA GURNEY SALTER. 
* * * * * 

In The Renaissance : its Nature and Origins (University of Wisconsin Press, 
$3.75), Professor G. C. Sellery assails Burckhardt’s contention that Italian 
Humanism of the fifteenth century ended the Middle Ages and inaugurated 
the Modern World. For the celebrated Swiss scholar’s thesis of a quasi- 
revolutionary upsurge he substitutes an evolutionary process. The Italian 
Renaissance, in his view, was merely the latest and most colourful chapter in 
the transition from the medieval to the modern world which had been in 
progress for three centuries and to which other countries had made vital 
contributions. The “‘ Revival of Learning, or the revived knowledge of anti- 
quity, cannot have been the creative force which ushered in modernity. 
The real seminal force was the natural effort of men to achieve a more 
abundant life on this earth.’’ The author argues his case with abundant 
learning, and illustrates the thesis of unbroken continuity in chapters on 
economics, government, literature, the Greek Renaissance, history, philo- 
sophy, art, geographical discovery, and inventions. It is a fascinating tale of 
exuberant activity in many fields told by a scholar who is not crushed by his 
erudition and knows how to select the highlights. He is not the first critic of 
Burckhardt’s great book, one of the classics of Kulturgeschichte, and some 
readers may think that the reaction has gone a little too far. But all are likely 
to feel gratitude for a brief, clear, readable and encyclopedic survey of three 
centuries, and advanced scholars will delight in the copious bibliography. 


* acre Talk of Jane Austen. By Sheila Kaye-Smith and G. B. Stern. Cassell, 1950. 
123. 6d. 
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